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THE EXILES 


(Translated from a sixth-century poem by Boethius, written 
auring his imprisonment at Pavia by order of Theodoric, in presence 
of torture and imminence of death.) 


Here, if the road shall bring thee back, 

The road thou hast forgot yet still dost seek, 
Look, thou shalt say, I do remember it, 
Here was I born, and here I stay my feet, 
This is my fatherland. 

And if thou hast a mind 

To turn again, 

Back to the night that thou hast left behind, 
Lying upon all lands, 

Thyself shalt see 


The tyrants whom their wretched people dread 
Are naught but exiled men. 


HELEN WADDELL. 


Vor. CXXIX—WNo. 767 I B* 
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THE SITUATION 


SEVERAL popular newspapers have been urging the Army, 
Navy and Air Force to ‘ take the offensive.’ Without under- 
standing the danger and difficulties, without even knowing 
whether there are enough men and material for the operations 
they recommend, they have helped the enemy in his effort 
to throw discredit on those who are responsible for the 
conduct of the war, and with no other purpose than to display 
that theoretical bellicosity which seems inseparable from 
modern stunt-journalism. 

And yet, if we ignore this peculiarly odious form of 
insolence and try to hear the voice of the country as a whole, 
we are bound to admit that the country showed a sound 
instinct when it became more and more restive (as it certainly 
did) in its growing conviction that the offensive should be 
taken against Italy, at a time when experts were still thinking 
in terms of the defensive and had written off Greece as a 
country about to fall under German-Italian domination. 

The Italian ultimatum compelled Great Britain to carry 
out the pledge she had given to Greece. Not to have done 
so would have meant black dishonour and the loss of all 
influence in the Near and Middle East, indeed throughout 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean—and in 
many more as well. It would also have been an unforgivable 
strategic blunder to miss the opportunity of occupying Crete 
and establishing aerial bases on the Greek mainland. 

Once the offensive against Italy had begun, it was found 
to be far less difficult than had been anticipated, although 
undertaken with forces and supplies that seemed very inade- 
quate on paper. It was, above all, the valour and the bril- 
liant generalship of the Greeks that saved Greece—and much 
more—though the Royal Air Force was a most powerful aid 
in achieving this memorable triumph. But the splendid 
action at Taranto, the occupation of Crete, and the brilliant 
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victory just won in the Western Desert did not depend on 
the successes of the Greeks. They were offensive operations, 
carried out with skill and daring, that would have been 
possible even if the Greeks had been less successful. 

The providential weakness of the Italians was needed to 
show that the instinct of the British public was sound. It 
may be that offensive operations would have been undertaken 
in any case. The desert campaign was planned, so it would 
seem, before Greece was invaded. But one can only be thank- 
ful for an invasion, which committed Great Britain to the 
offensive campaign which has opened with such signal 
success. 

That campaign may be a turning point in the war. It is 
still too early to say whether the Italians can rally or not. 
The indications are that, if they continue to receive blow on 
blow, they will never rally and that their resistance will 
weaken, even if several months may pass before it collapses. 
It would seem that the Germans have no intention of helping 
them out of the disaster into which they have been led. 
The Germans, apparently, shrink from opening a most 
difficult and hazardous winter campaign in the Balkans 
which would impose a heavy strain on their industries and 
their transport. The consumption of oil, in particular, would 
be enormous. The firmer attitude of the Turks and Yugo- 
slavs and the doubts which seem to have arisen in Sofia with 
regard to the outcome of the war will certainly have been a 
deterrent. The unwillingness of the Italian troops to fight 
overseas in a cause that interests them not at all cannot have 
failed to impress German observers, and to fortify Hitler in 
his decision (if he has indeed decided) to write Italy off as a 
belligerent. 

But it may be doubted whether he will just leave her to 
her fate. Unless the Italians can at least threaten British com- 
munications in the Mediterranean and so hold considerable 
British forces which would otherwise be used against the 
Germans, they become a liability instead of an asset from the 
German point of view. There is no reason why, for example, 
Germany should continue to supply Italy with huge quantities 
of coal and other raw material, or why she should allow her 
to consume oil which the German air force needs so badly. 
It may be that Italy will be incorporated in the ‘ New Order’ 
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which Germany is establishing in Europe. This ‘ Order’ is 
a system of political oppression and economic exploitation. 
It has been called ‘ colonial,’ but it is so only in the crudest 
sense. The ‘ Congo atrocities ‘ that once roused the civilised 
world to indignation were less frightful than the horrors 
now being perpetrated by the Germans in Poland. The 
* New Order ‘ has no other purpose than to rob the countries 
conquered by Germany of their wealth and labour so that 
Germany may be enriched and be able to make further 
conquests. 

If Italy is abandoned by her ally, she will be forced to 
compound with Great Britain. She will not change sides in 
the war itself, for her troops have no heart for much more 
fighting. But if a separate peace is negotiated, Great Britain 
will not only be able to prosecute the war against Germany 
with much greater vigour, she will also be able to tighten the 
blockade and perhaps secure bases from which she could 
catty out raids over southern Germany. The Germans may, 
therefore, take control of Italy and exploit her as France 
and the other conquered countries are being exploited, even 
if her exportable surplus is a small one. It is even possible 
that Mussolini and the Fascist leaders will welcome German 
control as the only way of saving themselves and their 
despotic system, for, if Italy is defeated, they are doomed 
unless they are supported from outside (whatever popular 
support they may have had will have vanished). No doubt 
the Italian people would be very restive under the Germans 
who would make themselves hated, as they do everywhere. 
Nor would the hatred of the Italians be wholly ineffective, 
for they have a natural talent for conspiracy (it is easier to 
crush the Italians than to keep them crushed). 

It is all important, that if such a situation arises, they should 
look hopefully to England as the prospective liberator—and 
not for the first time in their history. With this hope in their 
hearts—it is the hope of all the conquered nations in growing 
measure—they would reinforce the general European move- 
ment of revolt against the Germans. It is therefore most 
desirable that the offensive operations against Italy continue ; 
indeed, that they be intensified, if possible. 

The time for peace with Italy is not yet. But if it became 
evident beyond a doubt that she is breaking under the strain 
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of war, then—and not till then—should a treaty of peace be 
proposed. The terms should, first of all, be such that they 
leave Great Britain unchallengeably in command of the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea, and that they eliminate the 
armed might of Italy in Africa. Albania should be restored 
to independence. Greece should recover the Dodecanese. 
Pantellaria should become a British naval base. At the same 
time, there should be a political and economic settlement 
which would offer the Italian people the hope of a secure 
and prosperous future with ample opportunities of colonial 
enterprise. Perhaps the Sudan could be taken as a model 
for a wider north-eastern African order. Abyssinia, Eritrea, 
and British Somaliland might, conceivably, be administered 
jointly by Great Britain, Italy and Egypt, ‘ Abyssinia proper ’” 
receiving a full measure of home rule, perhaps under Haile 
Selassie. 

If the French overseas Empire survives as the result of a 
British victory (there can be no other condition of its survival), 
there ought to be some accommodation on the part of 
France. The status of the Italians in Tunis might be revised, 
and Italy might receive a share in the administration. She 
could not, on the other hand, be left in undisputed control of 
Libya, which might be administered by her but with French, 
British and, possibly, Egyptian participation. The immense 
poverty of the Italian people makes it seem reasonable that 
they should share in the potential resources of Northern and 
North-Eastern Africa, while their intelligence and their 
abilities as engineers, administrators and frugal colonisers 
make it seem most desirable that they should collaborate in 
developing these resources. Whatever African settlement be 
negotiated with Italy, its broad purpose should be a Pax 
Africana with Italian administrative and economic participa- 
tion. 

Welcome as a separate peace with the Italians would be 
—and necessaty, as a stage on the way towards the final 
defeat of the Germans—it will not of itself bring that defeat 
about. Even if Italy is eliminated as a belligerent, there will 


be much hard fighting, perhaps the hardest fighting, to be 


done. The first year of the war saw a series of brilliant 
German victories—in Poland, Denmark and Norway, the 
Low Countries, and France. The second year of the war has 
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opened with two colossal German defeats—defeat in north- 
western and defeat in south-eastern Europe. The failure of 
the Germans to secure the command of the air and the con- 
sequent futility of any attempt at full-scale invasion were a 
defeat that compelled Hitler to abandon his north-western 
campaign and committed him to a second year of war. The 
failure of Mussolini to occupy northern Greece and so give 
Hitler access to the eastern Mediterranean and the gean, 
has, it would seem, compelled him to abandon his alternative 
plans. Foiled in south-eastern as in north-western Europe, 
he is endeavouring to strengthen and broaden the basis of 
his power by demagogic appeals to his own people (espe- 
cially to the German working class—his recent speech was a 
masterpiece in this respect), and by extending the frontiers 
of the ‘ New Order.’ 

His recent defeats have lost him two campaigns. They 
have not lost him the war. The final defeat of Italy is perhaps 
in sight. The final defeat of Germany is not. Indeed, it 
would seem that Germany has not yet displayed the fullness 
of her immense power. She may yet take control of 
northern Spain and, in a discreet form, of Russia, as well as 
of northern Italy, and by infiltration rather than by armed 
invasion. Her control might well be accepted not only by 
the Italian but by the other existing régimes as their only 
hope of survival. It may, therefore, be that the ‘ New 
Order ’ will, before long, extend from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Urals, from Corufia and Madrid to Narvik, and from 
Sofia to the White Sea. 

But it can never become a true order, for although Hitler 
can make war, he cannot make peace. One of the greatest 


ies gon journalists has said that power can win a war, but 





that something more than power is needed to make peace. 
France is broken and prostrate. She would be glad of almost 
any peace, if only it were peace, if only she could pursue a 
destiny of her own, a destiny however humble, if it were but 
her own. And yet Hitler, although her absolute master, is 
entangled in futile negotiations and cannot achieve any final 
settlement. And it is so wherever he is master. Peace with 
him is never peace, but always latent war, that must, sooner 
or later, lead to a renewal of open warfare. 

Indeed, the ‘ New Order ’ is itself but a means, fictitiously 
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peaceful, to a warlike end, the end being the intensification 
and extension of the Second World War with the specific 
purpose of crushing Great Britain and destroying the Empire. 
Splendid and heartening as the victories won over the 
Italians are, they seem to have induced, not the public at 
large, but persons (like Commander Stephen King-Hall and 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold) who are either internationalist or Fascist 
in their deeper sympathies, to feel dangerously indulgent 
towards the Germans (Commander Stephen King-Hall forgets 
that England is at war not with the National Socialist Party, 
but with Germany). The reverses inflicted on the Italians will 
contribute powerfully towards the defeat of the principal foe. 
But it would appear that some writers and politicians do not 
regard them as a means to this end, and are falling back into 
the illusion that an equable and enduring peace can be secured 
by negotiating with Germany, that terrible and ruthless foe 
who will treat every peace by negotiation as nothing more 
than an armistice during which he will, under cover of 
democratic institutions and an apparently international 
outlook, prepare for the Third World War. 

The Germans may be disappointed, but they are certainly 
not disconcerted by the discomfiture of their allies. They will 
maintain and perhaps intensify their frightful raids on the 
industrial towns and their destructive attacks on the shipping 
of this country during the rest of the winter and then, in all 
likelihood, undertake an offensive with the purpose of 
breaking the resistance of the one Power that stands between 
them and the conquest of all Europe—and of much more 
than all Europe. Such an offensive would be chiefly carried 
out by the German air force, to the accompaniment of 
concentrated commerce raiding and perhaps of descents on 
these islands (we find it difficult to believe that full-scale 
invasion is still a possibility). It would be madness not to be 
prepared in every sense for a period of unprecedented strain 
‘and sacrifice, a petiod from which the British people can 
emerge victoriously, but only if an unexampled effort is made 
by their industries and armed forces, and the marvellous forti- 
tude hitherto shown by the civilian population is unswertv- 
ingly maintained. 

The British Government are under constant pressure, 


.not from the public as a whole, but chiefly from political 
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busybodies, to make a declaration of wart- and peace-aims. 
It would seem that the demand will be met before long, 
although such a declaration can do little good and may do 
much harm. No one can foretell what the state of Europe in 
general and of Germany in particular (or of England, for that 
matter) will be when the war is over. It is idle to suppose 
that the treaty of peace can be adumbrated even in outline 
as long as the outcome of the war is still uncertain. But a 
statement of war- and peace-aims must, if it has any meaning 
at all, be an adumbration of the treaty, and may gravely 
prejudice decisions which will have to be taken in unpre- 
dictable circumstances that may be very different from those 
that prevail at the moment. 

The only war- and peace-aims that ought to be recognised 
in advance and relentlessly pursued are such as will, if achieved, 
make victory certain and final. There is, or ought to be, one 
fundamental war-aim, to break the power of Germany ; and 
one peace-aim, to keep that power broken. We have stated 
this repeatedly and have been taken to task for doing so. 
We shall, however, state it again and again. 

There is a good deal of talk about ‘ destroying ’ Germany. 
The physical destruction of over 80,000,000 Germans is, of 
course, an impossibility and to talk as though it were possible 
is to talk wicked nonsense. Some very competent observers 
believe that Germany ought to be broken up. We believe 
that it is necessary to keep an open mind on this subject. 
The centrifugal forces, always latent in Germany, may lead 
to a regional break-up, if there is a German revolution (which, 
if it comes at all, is not likely to be a homogeneous pheno- 
menon). It might then be possible to perpetuate the break-up 
by making the Rhineland an autonomous republic, or 
federating Bavaria to an independent Austria. But if there 
is no sign of internal disruption, it will be very difficult to 
bring it about from outside and even more so to give it 
permanence. 

When we say that the power of Germany must be broken 
and be kept broken, we mean something quite definite, 
namely this: that whatever else happens to Germany, 
whether her national unity be preserved or not, she must be 
disarmed and not allowed to rearm. It follows that England 
and her Allies must refrain from disarmament, for their 
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disarmament would amount to the same thing as German 
rearmament (armaments being relative and not absolute). 
In other words, there must be no international disarmament. 
after this war. Great Britain must, if she win the war, secure 
such strategic points as will maintain her not only in un- 
challengeable command of the Mediterranean (with access 
to the Black Sea), but also of the North Sea (with access 
to the Baltic) and of the north-eastern Atlantic, as well as 
bases that will enable her to assert a permanent ascendency 
in the air. The internationalisation of certain areas may be 
desirable (of the Suez Canal, of the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
of the Kiel Canal, for example, though the defence of all three 
should remain in British hands). Internationalism in arma- 
ments—the creation of an international air force, for example 
—means arming the Germans, and, therefore, promoting a 
Third World War. 

The strategic settlement should be made under the terms 
of the armistice and should be perpetuated under the terms 
of the treaty of peace. “That settlement should establish the 
Pax Britannica in Europe. The Pax Britannica should be 
strategic on/y—it should not, and could not, imply political 
or economic domination. If Germany—and Italy—are 
disarmed and remain so, Great Britain must see to their 
security, for no nation will remain disarmed if it is not secure. 
Great Britain would, in other words, assume the main 
responsibility for general peace in Europe (and in Northern 
Africa). 

It will be said that this responsibility would be too burden- 
some for England to bear and would mean excessively 
dangerous commitments. It does not, however, follow that 
she would have to interfere in every European quarrel. She 
would use her armed ascendancy (with the help, perhaps, of 
ad hoc allies) to maintain the Balance of Power, and so prevent 
any one Power from becoming master of all. It is true that 
such a responsibility would indeed be a heavy burden, but 
not as heavy as the burden of the wars it would prevent. It 
would mean dangerous committments, but far less dangerous 
than isolation or a resuscitated League of Nations. There is, 
indeed, no other way of averting a Third World War. 

The political structure of post-war Europe is unpre- 
dictable. It is nonsense to suppose that democracy will 
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prevail everywhere. Anarchic conditions are almost sure ta 
be widespread and will generally be brought to an end by 
despotic means (anarchy never leads straight to democracy). 
Europe may become a patchwork of republics, monarchies 
(a revival of royalism is not at all impossible), democracies 
and despotisms. The political character of the nations of the 
new Europe will be no concern of England’s. For her to 
impose political conceptions of her own on the plea that in 
doing so she is establishing freedom and justice would be 
political idiocy—it could only be done by force, and, indeed, 
the kind of settlement which some writers with an idealistic 
turn of mind, like Mr. Harold Laski and Mr. H. G. Wells, 
recommend, would, in practice, mean another European 
war, for most European nations are not interested in such a 
settlement, and will, after this war, want to be left alone. 

/A politically united Europe would seem to be out of the 
question. But a far closer economic unity than has existed 
before is very likely and certainly desirable. 

England is of Europe, but not in Europe. Her island 
position and her command of the Mediterranean make her 
the only possible guardian of European peace. That is to 
say, there will be a Pax Britannica or no peace at all (for a 
Pax Germanica, the only alternative, would be a terroristically 

-exercised political and economic as well as strategic domina- 
tion, which would in the end be overthrown by rebellion and 
wat). Politically, England differs profoundly from every 
European country. Politically, she is not European, but 
just English and quite unique. Her absorption into a Euro- 
pean political system would be undesirable even if it were 
possible—it could not even be attempted without disaster to 
herself and to Europe as a whole. 

Economically she holds an intermediate position between 
the Old World and the New. She could exercise an economic 
domination, as little as political domination, over Europe. 
If Europe has economic unity then Germany will have it 
also, even if she has been politically dismembered. Although 
it would be monstrous if the Germans were not compelled 
to suffer stern retribution for the misery and loss they have 
brought into the world, there can be no lasting restraint on 
German economic expansion. By her central position, her 
resources and population, and the highly developed state of 
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her industries, the Germans are destined to be the leading 
industrial and commercial nation in Europe even under a 
Pax Britannica, indeed thanks to the protection of the Pax 
Britannica, if such is established. 

It follows that every official statement of wat-aims and of 
peace-aims must, if it is serious, conform to these three 
principal points : 

(1) That Germany be disarmed and remain disarmed, and 
that England assume the main responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe (the essential corollary to German 
disarmament). (2) That there can be no political homogeneity 
in Europe—all Utopian schemes relating to international 
disarmament, a new League of Nations, or any non-European 
political (as distinct from economic) system masquerading as 
the reign of democracy, are thereby ruled out. (3) That 
industrial and economic leadership, and perhaps even pre- 
ponderance, cannot be for ever denied to the Germans on the 
European continent. 

Of these three points, the most important is the. first. 
It is the absolute condition of a lasting peace in Europe. 
Unless it is carried out, the war will have been fought in 
vain, for the peace will have been lost for the second time in 
one generation. 

THE Eprror. 
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PARLIAMENT, MR. CHURCHILL AND THE 
FUTURE 


PARLIAMENT, at the time of writing, is going away for its 
Christmas holiday. It should be well satisfied with itself. 
Colonel Wedgwood, in his Memoirs of a Fighting Life, says 
it is the happiest Parliament he has known. That is since we 
went to war. But it is more. History will ennoble it. It 
will honour it more than most Parliaments in British history. 
To be the obscurest back-bench member in it is the highest 
privilege. The war has transfigured it. As the recent divi- 


sion in the mis-called ‘ Peace’ debate showed, every one of © 


six hundred and nine members is not so much pledged, as 
‘ vowed and dedicate,’ to the prosecution of the struggle until 
victory. We are living in tremendous times. It is hard to 
starid outside ourselves. Yet as surely as the people of London 
and Coventry, of Southampton and Birmingham, have been 
lifted to the heroic plane, so have the people’s representatives 
at Westminster. I heard a little-known Tory back-bencher 
speaking the other day on the subject of privilege as raised 
by the Ramsay report. He was inspired. It was almost 
with awe that he spoke of the virtue of Parliament and of its 
significance for these desperate days. The result was a 
speech forceful and deep in feeling that would have done 
credit to a greater man. 

It is this temper which is making Hansard such excellent 
reading. Free Europe looks on, and is enormously impressed. 
The evidence for it accumulates daily. A week ago the Tab/et 
could quote ‘a noble Spaniard’ who had watched with 
profound admiration the meetings of the British Parliament 
while Hitler’s bombers were scurrying across the London sky. 
He could not allow that parliamentary democracy was suit- 
able for Spain, but he conceded that it was the most fitting 
instrument for the English genius. And then he added: 
‘ When the British Parliament ceases to meet Great Britain will 
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have lost the war.’ That is why one does not hesitate to 
say that the continuous meetings of Parliament have been 
worth battles. When Parliament overthrew the Chamberlain 
Government (just in the nick of time) it saved England as 
certainly as did the R.A.F. in the air battles of August and 
September. 

Since one last wrote here, Mr. Churchill has become 
leader of the Conservative Party. Only a few days ago he 
succeeded to the Presidency of the Primrose League. This 
was decidedly not his greatest hour. President of the Prim- 
rose League! Only to have seen him when that blissful 
consummation was made known to him. The man who 
rode with the 21st Lancers into the Khor at Omdurman 
and escaped from the prison at Pretoria to Lorenzo Marques 
—he, a leader of Primrose League dames! No one more 
capable of savouring the exquisite humour of that moment 
could be found than the hero of it. He should have ordered 
them to fire up in the basement of No. 10 Downing Street 
and produce a large column of smoke, as they do for the 
election of Popes. 

His acceptance of the leadership of the Tory Party is a 
more serious matter. It has disappointed many. One 
ventured to say in the August Nineteenth Century that Mr. 
Churchill might well be our only hope for the peace, as he is 
for the war, but that to be so he would have to disburden 
himself of any entanglements with a moribund Toryism. 
One even dared to express the belief that he would keep his 
hands free because the Tory bonds rested lightly on one who, 
like his father, had never been anything but an uncomfortable, 
restless member of the patty. The belief has been belied. 
Yet one will offer some reasons for thinking that it has been 
belied more in appearance than in reality. There is empha- 
tically no reason for taking the development as tragically 
as, say, Mr. J. B. Priestley has done. He announced himself 
gteatly discouraged by the sight of the national leader becom- 
ing head of the Conservative Party, and one can approach 
with sympathy the outraged political innocence of the 
novelist and playwright. But the artist is free of the world 
of brute fact which makes politics, as Morley said, always an 
affair of the second best. There is one brute fact which goes 
some way toward exculpating Mr. Churchill. He is Prime 
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Minister of a Government resting on the support of 400 
Tories. They owed no allegiance to him; some positively 
disliked him. He could not have an election. If he could he 
would easily have swept the country with candidates of his 
own. It was impossible. And so he has to choose between 
carrying on Government with a loosely attached and, in 
numerous instances, a suspicious Tory majority behind him, 
or of neutralising the suspicious and confirming the rest in 
support of him by becoming the elected leader of the party. 
He chose to become leader. The laying-on of hands was 
performed. Once anointed, a Tory leader becomes hedged 
about with divinity. Calumny is silenced, intrigue killed, 
and loyalty offered without stint. Everything, even hate, is 
sacrificed to helping the saviour to save, and the Tories know 
they never stood in more desperate need of salvation. They 
also know that salvation can only come through Mr. Charchill. 
Their flair for finding saviours, whether it is a Disraeli, a 
Baldwin or a Churchill, never fails. In all the circumstances 
it is difficult to condemn Mr. Churchill, though one is uncon- 
vinced that he could not have stood alone and compelled, 
by virtue of his unchallengeable position, the obedience of 
the Tories and so waited, a free man, to take the road of 
his choice at the end of the war. 

But there is comfort for those who would have had him 
remain free. He has become Tory leader on terms that are 
certainly not equivocal—that is not in his candid nature— 
but terms that are almost ironically vague. He presented 
himself to the Tory Peers and members of Parliament as one 
who had been in retreat scrupulously examining himself to 
discover whether he was in fact a Conservative. Then, 
himself defining a Conservative as one who loved his country, 
he found that he did love his country and therefore must be a 
Conservative. This piece of ratiocination sounded like a 
joyous example of Churchillian fun, but no doubt it was 
meant seriously. Was it taken seriously by the Tory Peers 
and members of Parliament ? One wonders. At least they 
must have realised that Mr. Churchill was not seizing the 
leadership with eager hands and telling them, as Lord Baldwin 
used to do, that Toryism could save England and nothing 
else could, and that he was going to see it did with the help 
of invocations to Burke, Disraeli and F. S. Oliver. If Mr. 
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Churchill had to become Tory leader it could hardly have 
been done in a more satisfying way to those who did not 
want him to do so. That, however, does not exhaust the 
sources of comfort for such persons. The more the war goes 
on the mote evident does it become that there may be no 
Tory Party for Mr. Churchill to lead, meaning by Toryism 
the reign of the Saints of the City and the rule of the pluto- 
ctats. What can that kind of Toryism have to say to a world 
in which the problem is pretty universally agreed to be, 
and by Mr. Churchill above all, to create a new order based 
on social justice ? Apart, however, from these considerations, 
this kind of Toryism has slain itself by its selfishness, nerve- 
lessness and ineptitude, and after victory even Mr. Churchill 
might strain the boundless gratitude of the people if he went 
to the country and asked for a Tory majority. Meanwhile, 
we will remember that non-committal speech at the Caxton 
Hall. We can also note strange workings within the Tory 
Party itself—or the better, the non-plutocratic wing of it. 
In the recent debate on economic policy Tory speakers were 
imploring the Government to use its compulsory powers to 
mobilise man-power and increase production until, at length, 
came an answering cry from the Labour benches that the 
Government should use its compulsory powers to conscript 
property. Lord Winterton, and some of the younger Tories, 
broke into vehement cheers in support of the Labour demand. 
It was a queer sight. Lord Winterton rocked with approval 
as though inviting the Government to come and take ‘ Chid- 
dinglee’ instantly. With some of these Tories the safety of 
the state is in its most literal sense the supreme law, and the 

logic of equality of sacrifice is accepted in all its rigour. 

From this wing of the party, and this wing alone, could come 

any conceivable redemption for Toryism. 

Others have been at work on Mr. Churchill’s future. 
Mr. Robert Sencourt has written an interesting study of 
him. Remembering the Churchill of the anti-Bolshevik 
crusade and the Russian expeditions, he counts on Mr. 
Churchill always to be a force against Socialism. It is a 
question of terms. Marxian Socialism will always have Mr. 
Churchill for its foe, and Mr. Sencourt is no doubt right 
that he has only approved British overtures to Stalin as a 
compelling expedient. But if Mr. Sencourt brackets Bol- 
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shevism and the Socialism of the British Labour Party and 
puts Mr. Churchill in equal opposition to both, he is surely 
in gross error. Mr. Churchill certainly once said that Labour 
was unfit to govern, and the experience of two Labour 
Governments was hardly a crushing disproof of his state- 
ment, but the greatest empiric in our politics has himself 
sponsored Socialistic measures like the nationalisation of the 
railways. It would take more than the constitutional, evolu- 
tionary Socialism of the British Labour Party to scare Mr. 
Churchill ; Bolshevism is another matter. 

At the end of six months of power Mr. Churchill com- 
mands greater confidence than ever ; he commands more, he 
commands affection in many parts of the House, especially 
on the Labour benches. English lebour, political and manual, 
knows a disinterested patriot when it sees one. Taranto, 
the R.A.F. blows against the Italians in Albania, the brilliant 
victory of the ‘ Army of the Nile’ have brought the proof 
that we still wanted, that Mr. Churchill could not only nerve 
and inspire the nation, but that age had not tamed him or 
the old daring given place to too great caution. He is seen 
to be still the old Churchill, or should one say the young 
Churchill >— 


A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger when the waves went high. 


If it were as well with all the Government as it is with Mr. 
Churchill then it would indeed be well. Alas, it is not. 
There ate crying weaknesses that will have to be remedied 
and soon. On the side of production we are not succeeding as 
we should. The Commons are breaking up, feeling decidedly 
uneasy on this head. The productive capacity of Germany 
is almost intimidating, and nothing can match it but a Great 
Britain extended to its maximum effort, and that we have not 
got nor are we yet set on the way to getting it. The situation 
certainly ought to be troubling members. The failure is not 
one Minister’s alone, but Mr. Greenwood must accept the 
major responsibility as the Minister charged with the direc- 
tion of economic policy. With many admirable qualities, 
Mr. Greenwood has not found the post best suited to him. 


It is perhaps a post for a giant we have not got, but the 
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biggest man available ought to be found for it. This business 
is a matter of life and death. Remedies may have been applied 
by the time these lines appear. 

It is a satisfaction to find Sir John Anderson coming into 
favour again. He never fell from Mr. Churchill’s favour. 
He has always had great respect for Sir John’s ability. He 
paid his public tribute to this fine ‘ war horse,’ as he affec- 
tionately called him, when he was removing him from the 
Ministry of Home Security. And he rewarded him by 
taking him into the War Cabinet where, by all accounts, he 
has become Mr. Churchill’s chief prop and stay. Anybody 
with half an eye could see that the man who built up (not 
without mistakes, it may be) the home security services 
almost from scratch, as he did, was the greatest pute adminis- 
trator the war has thrown up. And even on the question 
of the internees, where he was supposed to have failed, he 
was one of the last to go down fighting against the ‘ intern- 
the-lot ’ cry, which the War Office and most of the newspapers 
raised in panic during the Quisling victories in Norway, 
Holland and Belgium. Sir John Anderson has still his part 
to play in this war. 

H. BoarDMAN. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


THE naval position to the westward of the English Channel 
has developed into a severe struggle which has come to be 
described popularly as ‘the battle of the Atlantic.’ In an 
atea lying to the eastward of a line between Vigo and the 
lonely islet of Rockall we are seeing a repetition of the anti- 
submarine warfare of 1917-1918, but a repetition with impor- 
tant material differences. And from these arise difficulties 
for us that make the protection of our seaborne supplies 
even more complex than formerly. A year ago we had the 
position under control: in the intervening months the 
enemy has not only reinforced his material strength but has 
also, by his land campaign, achieved certain strategical 
advantages that were entirely lacking in the case of the 
Imperial German Navy of 1917. 

That the position has worsened in this way cannot be 
ascribed to any shortcomings or failures on the part of the 
Naval Staff. The additions to the enemy’s flotillas were 
foreseen and the public warned bluntly to expect them. 
The capture by the enemy of naval bases on the Atlantic 
seaboard could not be foreseen and could certainly not be 
forestalled at the moment of the French capitulation. Con- 
sequently the enemy vessels engaged in commerce destruction 
are now based much nearer to the focal points of traffic than 
was the case with their forerunners in 1917, and the pos- 
sibility of escape of surface raiders has been increased, since 
they can now start from the Bay of Biscay and avoid the 
former risk of detection on the long passage round the North 
of the Shetlands and Iceland. 

Moreover, in the present war, and with the enemy enabled 
to use airfields in Western France, a marked increase in the 
menace of ait attack against deep-sea convoys has occurred. 

The three elements of underwater attack, air attack and 
surface attack have all to be reckoned with in the development 
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of our protective measures, and since the counter to each of 
these threats involves different tactical methods, and, in its 
details, concerns different sections of the Naval Staff as well 
as a section of the Air Staff, it is manifest that the problem 
as a whole is far more complex now than it was a year ago. 
Nor can the elements of the problem be properly disentangled 
and grasped without careful study of a big map covering the 
eastern half of the Atlantic from the Cape Verde Islands up 
to the north of Scotland. For although the bulk of the air 
and submarine attacks appear to take place midway between 
these two points, the whole area is a potential battlefield 
and the enemy is not so obliging as to work too closely to a 
routine. 

The German plan for ‘ blockade’ of Britain is not con- 
fined to the destruction of merchant shipping. It has, as a 
secondary and complementary objective, the dislocation of 
our port and transport systems. It is a well-known fact that 
the ports in the southern half of England are the most fully 
equipped group in the country and that the railway systems 
ate particularly designed to serve that group. The enemy’s 
aim is to nullify those ports and to throw on the lesser 
resoutces of the more distant docks the whole burden of 
handling such proportion of our imports and exports as 
escape attack at sea. This was a possibility that could be 
foreseen before the war: several students of sea war had 
drawn attention to it, and it was certainly in the minds of the 
Naval Staff. But it was not solely a defence problem. 
Economic and commercial questions were closely linked with 
it. War-time need for extensive dock and rail facilities might 
not (and, indeed, did not) correspond to the peace-time 
possibilities of a full pay-load on the facilities in some of the 
western and northern harbours. It was improbable that 
financial backing could be obtained for big extensions to 
existing docks, wharves and warehouses for which no com- 
pensating increase in peace time use could be expected. 
The various harbour authorities received no national subsidy ; 
they had to plan on commercial lines, and the peace-time flow 
of seaborne trade was no longer so favourable to the north 
and west as it had been at the start of the century. Liverpool’s 
new Gladstone system of docks, for example, cost £7,000,000 
at a time when Southampton was threatening to supplant 
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the Lancashire port, and though the investment proved a 
good one, it was too heroic an example to be followed cheer- 
fully by other authorities. It is improbable that many laymen 
in those years envisaged a sea war in which the French side 
of the Channel and the Biscay coast would be in hostile hands, 
but strategically it was a possibility that had to be con- 
sidered, and it was clearly a weakness of our protective 
measures that a determined enemy might succeed in reducing, 
if not in completely cancelling, the usefulness of the big 
southern port systems. 

That possibility the Germans have seen, and it is in large 
measure for the protection and continued use of ports like 
Southampton and London that the Battle of the Atlantic is 
being waged. 

It is not alone the local aerial bombardments that menace 
the usefulness of those ports: pressure of attack far away in 
the Atlantic is intended by the enemy to enforce on our 
convoys diversion from the south by making the Western 
Approaches to the English Channel too dangerous to be 
passed. For just as all the road traffic approaching a city 
must sooner or later converge on some focal junction of 
toads, so seaborne traffic must sooner or later come within 
a focal atea of sea as it approaches the land. The Western 
Approaches—the sea route between Queenstown and Brest— 
form just such a focal point. Within them much of the drama 
of the 1914-1918 U-boat war was played out : scores of ships 
were sunk there, though mainly before the convoy system 
was in force. To-day the area is more infested by enemy 
forces than was possible at that time, and the dangers are 
greater. 

There seems now to be little doubt that a Nazi plan was 
prepared during the past autumn to increase their facilities 
there by the seizure of a part of the coast of Southern Ireland, 
including probably the magnificent natural harbour of Bere- 
haven. Holding as they do the Bay of Biscay ports with the 
concomitant air bases, they planned to get a foothold on the 
opposite shore and so work themselves into a position to 
squeeze from both sides the seaborne traffic using the Western 
Approaches. 

Such an invasion, launched during a period of low 
visibility, was not an impossibility, though it was a foolhardy 
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project, since there was no sign of any ‘command of the 
sea’ by the Nazis. Their need, however, was not for a 
conquest of the whole of Southern Ireland, but merely the 
establishment of a usable U-boat base and of airfields in one 
corner of the country. That the comparatively weak forces 
of de Valera could have prevented the landing, if the expedi- 
tion escaped detection at sea, is improbable, and the Nazis 
probably trusted to luck in large measure for any revictualling 
and supplying of their small expeditionary force. Air-borne 
troops would provide the necessary reinforcements. The 
U-boats would not need refuelling or refitting there, as they 
would have their main bases across the Approaches in Brest 
and Lorient and would merely have used Berehaven as a 
point d’appui. 

The scheme was frustrated. Attacks on the assembled 
ships in the French ports by the R.A.F. and the incessant 
patrol by British light craft in the Bay of Biscay made it 
impossible for the time being. But Hitler is determined to 
enforce his ‘total blockade,’ and we may expect further 
attempts to be made by the Nazis to develop their ‘ pincers ’ 
against seaborne traffic on the southern route. They have 
surface craft in the Biscay ports, too, which may be used for 
tip and run raids against convoys, whose movements within 
the area of the Approaches are made known to them by 
aerial scouts. 

All these factors go a long way to explain the rise recently 
in the weekly losses of merchant shipping. This rise provides 
a partial success for the enemy and one that is visible to all 
the world. What cannot be shown is the total of entries on 
the other side of the ledger—the total loss to the enemy of 
submarines and aircraft. Only the faintest hints reach us of 
this side of the battle. Lists of naval prisoners of war in our 
hands which were broadcast in Italian during November 
and December indicated considerable captures by us, and 
suggested that the Duce’s attempt to reinforce the German 
efforts in the Atlantic had resulted in reduction of his own 
underwater flotillas. An Admiralty communiqué reported 
sinkings of some eight or so German boats in the course of a 
few weeks, and it was subsequently admitted that two of the 
boats concerned in the sinking of the Empress of Britain had 
been put down. It is quite certain that this is by no means 
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the whole of the tally, but even the incomplete figures go 
some way to show that our hunting flotillas and our escort 
vessels ate having their successes too. The battle is not 
one-sided. 

There has been a tendency in Parliament to regard the 
struggle pessimistically and to suggest that our protective 
measures require overhauling. In particular, criticism has 
been levelled at the convoy arrangements. There was, in 
many quarters, some surprise at the size of the convoys when 
it became known that thirty-eight vessels were grouped 
under the escort of the Jervis Bay at the time of the attack by 
the Scheer. It was suggested that the number was far too 
large, that such an agglomeration offered too easy a target 
for attack, and that smaller convoys would reduce the rate of 
sinkings. Expert opinion is in full agreement with the 
criticism. The only trouble is that the critics do not show 
us how we are to reduce the size of the convoys and at the 
same time maintain the present flow of supplies. When Lord 
Jellicoe’s Board first tackled the revival of a convoy system, 
the limit laid down as the ideal size for a convoy was twenty 
ships. It was soon obvious that the ideal was not attainable 
in practice, since there were not sufficient escort vessels to 
cover the large number of separate convoys that would have 
to be moved each week to meet both the military and civilian 
demands for stores. The Admiralty then laid it down that 
no convoy should exceed twenty-six ships without special 
Admiralty sanction. Even this was soon found to be imprac- 
ticable, and the permitted size had to be raised to thirty-six 
ships. Indeed, on one occasion, sanction was given for a 
homeward convoy to total forty-seven ships—and it may be 
noted that it came through the U-boat barrage unscathed. 
Our ultimate success in the Battle of the Atlantic will not be 
measured only by the number of small convoys that we move 
without loss, but by the total tonnage of supplies that reach 
the country. To cut the number of ships in each convoy 
now to twenty would halve our weekly intake, and there can 
be few in the country who would contend that such a result 
would be anything but a comfort and an aid to the enemy. 
For that, and worse, is the whole of his objective in the Battle 
of the Atlantic. 

It must be emphasised once more that in this ‘ battle’ 
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the Germans, strategically, are pursuing a secondary objective. 
They are attacking the resources of their opponents and not 
the armed forces. The Battle of the Atlantic is the modern 
equivalent of Napoleon’s Berlin Decrees, by which all 
British trade was to be strangled. And, be it remembered, 
the Berlin Decrees were a sequel to the failure to pursue the 
ptimary objective—the landing in England of the Army of 
Invasion and the destruction of Britain’s armed might. 
Hitler’s ‘total blockade’ is nothing novel. Despite his 
boasts that history has nothing to teach him, that he himself 
will write history in a new way, he is but repeating the methods 
of the former Tyrant of Europe. And history, to the very 
end of the struggle, will go on repeating itself. 


H. C. Ferrasy. 
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THE VALUE OF THE INITIATIVE 


THe Army has had long to wait for its opportunity. A 
suspicion had arisen in men’s minds that it had lost that 
power of bold initiative, which in the past had so often given 
us the victory. The valiant deeds of the Royal Air Force 
and the bold and successful action of the Royal Navy in the 
Mediterranean, at Narvik and in the action of the River Plate, 
served but to set in sharper relief the dreary series of with- 
drawals and evacuations which had been the melancholy rdle 
of the Army. 

There was a widespread feeling that all was not well in 
the Service which is, after all, most representative of the 
nation because it absorbs so great a proportion of its manhood. 
The doubt spread beyond our own frontiers, but it found its 
most fertile ground in Great Britain, where Mr. Lloyd George, 
jealous perhaps of any possible challenge to his claim to be 
the principal instrument of our victory, had commenced, 
even before the termination of the last war, a campaign of 
pernicious and persistent disparagement of British military 
leadership, and had hardly desisted during the period of 
peace. His was not the only evil influence which tended to 
undermine the public trust in its Army. Peace propaganda 
was the order of the day, in natural reaction from the horrors 
through which the Empire, like all other belligerent states, 
had passed during the anxious years 1914-1918. ‘Throughout 
her long history Britain has had an amiable but dangerous 
trait of rushing, after each successive victory, to the extreme 
of trustful friendliness towards her conquered foes. 1919 
was no exception. There arose leagues of peace with their 
pledges and peace ballots, pacifism in all its forms; con- 
scientious objectors were welcomed back into the service of 
the State, worse still, even into the ranks of school teachers 
throughout Great Britain, while in Berlin there was thought 
only of revenge, and in Paris, a foreboding. Slogans are ever 
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the soporific of soap-box eloquence. ‘ War solves nothing ’ 
was the particular slogan sounded most loudly to justify 
patsimony in wart preparations. Mr. Baldwin may have been 
the only leading politician whose lips were sealed, but there 
were many others of all parties whose eyes were closed to the 
writing on the wall, and whose ears were too nicely tuned to 
the tones of Party politics, with its home problems, to catch 
the rumbling of the approaching international storm. As late 
as the end of 1936 Mr. Herbert Morrison, now earning laurels 
for his whole-hearted devotion to the furthering of the war, 
was asking in an article in Forward against whom were to be 
used the armaments for which the Government of the day 
wete seeking authority. ‘ Arms,’ he wrote, ‘may be. But 
against whom ? Germany or Russia? Fascism or Socialism ? 
the Government flatly refuse to tell us. Very well. We must 
in such circumstances flatly refuse to support their armament 
policy.’ 

Germany was not slow in making use of the opportunity 
offered by this lack of perception. The following year (1937) 
saw het armament programme pressed forward. It saw 
Belgium induced to free herself from her obligations under 
the Treaty of Locarno, Mussolini signing the anti-Comintern 
Pact, while Britain still hesitated. It required the downfall of 
Austria and the immediate disclosure of Germany’s design on 
Czechoslovakia to awaken Great Britain to the danger which 
threatened her, and to set her seriously to the task of re- 
armament. Meantime leadership in the Army and in military 
thought had undergone strange vicissitudes. The effect of 
the disparagement of our military effort in the last war was 
noticeable. There was a time when experience at the General 
Headquarters of the Army in France, which had just won 
such resounding victories, became a passport to a premature 
military pension. Colonel Blimp ousted Colonel Bramble in 
the public mind, as the representative of the old-time regi- 
mental officer, to whom both the Army and the nation had 
owed so much. Even Secretaries of State joined in the hunt 
and sought credit for introducing reforms for which the Army 
had been vainly pressing since the days of the Esher Com- 
mittee. Most dangerous of all was the appearance both in 
French and British military teachings of the dogma that 
developments in armaments had made organised permanent 
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fortifications all but impregnable, and that virtue had 
departed from the initiative and from the offensive in modern 
wat. The published dispatches of Lord Haig, the considered 
judgment of such an authority as the official military his- 
totian, which sought to establish that offensive operations 
had not merely brought victory, but had been less costly in 
casualities than the defensive, stood no chance against such 
alluring slogans as ‘ No more blood baths—no more Passchen- 
daeles.’1 There appeared a writer with an agreeable and 
attractive style who became the prophet of the school, and 
found adherents even among military men who ought to 
have known better. Simultaneously with this change of 
thought, successive Governments of Great Britain, heedless 
of the ominous failure of their delegates to the Disarmament 
Conferences of Geneva, had fallen a prey to the idealism which 
always plays so important a part in British peace politics, and 
had commenced the magnificent but almost suicidal experi- 
ment of unilateral disarmament. It was a strange outcome 
for a nation whose Army had taken a predominant share in 
the series of great land victories which had sent the German 
Armies reeling in utter defeat to their final surrender ; whose 
Navy had swept the seas ; and whose Air Force in 1919 had 
held unchallenged mastery of the air. 

In France a different but hardly less dangerous reversal 
of past teaching was taking place. Foch, the apostle of the 
offensive in war, had been succeeded by his disciple Weygand, 
who had applied the same principles with marked success in 
a brief campaign which had freed Poland. Weygand ruled 

1 Lord Haig in 1927, in reply to a letter referring to Mr. Winston Churchill’s book 
in which were criticisms of the action at Passchendaele, wrote :— 

* As to Winston’s book, he . . . mentioned that he had criticised me over the 
Passchendaele operations. I replied I did not care what criticisms he made as long as 
he clearly stated the facts as far as it was possible to know them. . . . It is impossible 
for Winston to know how the possibility of the French Army breaking up in 1917 
compelled me to go on attacking. t was impossible to change sooner from the Ypres 
front to Cambrai without Pétain coming to press me not to leave the German line for 
a week on account of the awful state of the French troops! You even did not know the 
facts as Pétain told them to me in confidence.’ 

The words in italics were underlined in Haig’s letter. 

Within a year of Passchendaele, when the German attack developed against the right 
flank of the British Army, it was Pétain’s decision to withdraw the French for the pro- 
tection of Paris, thus opening a gap between the French and British Armies, that 
impelled Haig to telegraph to his Government to ask that a generalissimo might be 
appointed with power to co-ordinate the action of the allied armies. 


In the present war, it was Pétain’s influence which caused the French Government 
to accept defeat and capitulate, rather than continue the struggle. 
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the French Army in undisputed mastery for ten years up to 
1935, and then nominated as his successor General Gamelin, 
into whose hands was committed the leadership of both 
French and British Armies at the commencement of the 
present war. 

France had seen the flower of her manhood spent in 
attacks upon strong German positions in the early years of 
the last war, while Great Britain was still preparing her armies 
for the field. She was conscious of her smaller and decreasing 
population in comparison with Germany. France read more 
faithfully than Great Britain the writing on the wall, and felt 
in her bones that she would be unable to evade the inevitable 
assault. She saw Britain, the only ally upon whose loyalty 
she could with confidence rely, once again reducing her 
armies to temporary impotence, and she turned almost per- 
force to permanent entrenchments as an alternative to the 
offensive for which she no longer seemed to have the requisite 
strength. Her military publicists took note of the changes 
which the developments of mechanical and armoured units 
required, but no action was taken to amend either her 
organisation or her army training. 

Meanwhile German military teaching, while not regardless 
of the delaying power of defensive works, had never departed 
from the essence of all her teaching of the past. The initiative, 
she held, was vital to success, and the most direct way of 
securing the initiative was by an offensive as powerful and as 
unexpected as could be achieved. To this end, she strained 
to the utmost the production of her factories, to multiply 
her mechanised and armoured units. She imposed restriction 
on the civic life and she perfected in her diplomacy the art of 
striking down her enemies without any semblance of warning. 

The declaration of war found Germany with about 200 
divisions, a strong preponderance of armoured units, facing 
enemies on both her frontiers, but determined to seize the 
initiative by successive blows in each theatre. In the east 
Poland was forced into a defensive strategy by the lack of 
mobility of her army, and by her defective railway system. 
In the west France, though hardly less strong numerically 
than that portion of the German Army opposed to her, and 
with the addition of a British Expeditionary Force (larger 
than promised, but only partially equipped, partially trained, 
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and while fully provided with mechanised transport, sadly 
deficient in armoured units), marked time under a French 
commander-in-chief who had no intention whatsoever of 
attacking until the British should have had time to develop 
their full strength. Italy had not yet entered the war, and 
apparently allied diplomacy could not contemplate the 
forcing of the issue with her. Germany was prompt to put 
her precepts into practice. She fell with savage intensity 
upon Poland, whose resistance, staunch though it was, but 
unsupported either directly or indirectly by her powerful 
allies, was not able long to withstand the assault. In seven 
weeks the last organised Polish Army Corps was out of 
action, and only desultory resistance by small armoured 
units still continued, but only for a brief period. 

The tactics of the German leaders in this brief campaign 
ate of particular interest now, when somewhat similar tactics 
have been employed with equal success by a British force 
in the Near East. Moreover, the German is essentially a 
creature of habit, and what he does once he is apt to repeat. 
The root idea of the German plan of campaign was to over- 
whelm all communications behind the opposing army by 
immediate fierce air bombardment and simultaneously to 
launch highly mobile armoured divisions to penetrate the 
enemy’s line of defence and, regardless of their own com- 
munications, to press forward to the utmost extent of their fuel 
capacity. Should such exceptionally strong resistance be en- 
countered that could not at once be overcome, the armoured 
divisions were instructed to mask the strong points and call 
for ait assistance for their reduction. 

The immense stretch of frontier (1,300 miles) made it 
impossible for the Poles to do more than assemble their 
available forces in large groups ready to turn on the in- 
vader wherever he might appear. She disposed therefore 
thirty divisions of infantry, ten brigades of cavalry, and her 
solitary armoured division in four such groups, retaining 
only ten divisions as a general reserve. For the attack the 
Germans massed two great groups of armies—twelve 
infantry divisions, one armoured division, two motorised 
divisions and one light division, which were assembled in 
Pomerania, and eighteen infantry divisions, two armoured 
divisions and two motorised divisions and one light division 
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in Silesia. These two groups were to advance each on a 
broad front in a converging attack on Warsaw. But the real 
striking force was formed of two highly mobile independent 
bodies, three armoured and two light divisions in the extreme 
north, and two armoured and one light division in the south. 
Each of these independent bodies worked in close co-operation 
with a great mass of aeroplanes detailed to support their 
action. 

On September 1st the massed air attack was loosed, and 
at the same time the northern independent group struck at 
the Polish Corridor, while the southern made a wide encir- 
cling movement towards Lodz and Warsaw. 

In all, the Germans had engaged some seventy of their 
200 available divisions, and though brilliantly successful, 
these divisions had suffered considerably and required time 
to reorganise. 

While the Germans were thus putting their theories of 
the offensive to the practical test in the east, the Allies were 
faithful in their reliance upon the strength of their prepared 
defensive lines in the west. They made, indeed, a half- 
hearted advance across the sixty miles of ‘no man’s land’ 
between their own Maginot line and the ‘ Siegfried’ line 
which the Germans had somewhat hastily constructed, but 
they made no serious attempt at attack, and at the first sign 
of opposition, incontinently retired to their own line. Nor 
did the Germans, immediately after the collapse of Poland, 
turn their full weight to the west. It was indeed a period of 
lost opportunities on both sides. Had Belgium, Holland, 
Norway and Denmark known then the fate in store for them, 
they would surely have made common cause against the 
common enemy, and there seems no reason to doubt would 
have overcome German resistance before the divisions from 
Poland could have been reorganised and thrown again into 
the struggle. 

On the other hand, the rapidity of the collapse of the 
French in 1940 leads to the belief that had Germany delivered 
a determined attack in the west immediately after the Poles 
had succumbed, it would have succeeded. 

Even more remarkable, perhaps, than the inactivity of the 
Allied Armies during the attack upon Poland, is the small 
use made of the allied air force. The Poles had only a 
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few hundred machines of rather old design to oppose the 
masses of German aeroplanes, yet neither a single French nor 
British aeroplane sought in any way to divert the German 
Air Force from Poland, though the British Air Force was 
distributing dialectic pamphlets over Berlin.? 

For these incidents, unpleasant though they were, British 
military leadership could not be held responsible, for the 
higher direction still lay in French hands. But when Germany 
proceeded to use the initiative by over-running Denmark 
and invading Norway, Britain acted independently. The 
result was little different. From a military point of view, the 
lack of adequate intelligence of the German plans is as remark- 
able as it is regrettable. Had the movement into Norway 
been foreseen it could have been forestalled without great 
difficulty and without undue expenditure of resources re- 
quired elsewhere, and successful resistance would have 
deprived Germany of the valuable Swedish ore she so urgently 
requires. The failure to make headway against the small 
German forces in Norway, and the successive withdrawals of 
the various small British expeditions landed along the broken 
coastline, were the first serious shocks to British public opinion 
as to the efficiency of her military leadership. The full story 
of these operations has not yet been made public. The German 
success appears to have been due to the careful preparation, 
full equipment and a coherent plan, against which we could 
only pit improvised measures and inadequate equipment. 
It is, however, noteworthy that in all encounters the fighting 
qualities of the British soldier were shown to be fully equal 
to those of the German. 

Of the operations on the Western Front from the com- 
mencement of the battle of the frontiers to the final collapse 
of France, little need now be said. The grand strategy of the 
Allies apparently hesitated between two alternative policies. 
They might on the one hand either have forced Belgium and 
Holland to admit their armies to enable a successful defence 
of the frontiers to be made, or alternatively might have 
declined to risk their armies far beyond the defensive lines in 

2 Propaganda by pamphlets dropped from aeroplanes had been effective in 1917 
and 1918, but only when the enemy was already far spent and beginning to be dis. 
heartened. The most useful pamphlets had been facsimile of letters actually written 


by German prisoners of war telling how well they were being treated. Pamphlets 
probably cause more derision than depression to an enemy whose moral is still high. 
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France except as part of an organised counter-attack to seize 
the initiative from their opponents. Actually they did neither. 
Apparently still imbued with the idea of the power of the 
defensive, no attempt was made to wrest the initiative from 
the Germans. The B.E.F. was flung headlong across Belgium 
to meet the onslaught of the Germans which broke on them 
almost as soon as they had arrived in position. The Germans 
were not slow to take advantage of the possibilities. Applying 
again in broad lines the same grand tactics which had proved 
so effective in Poland, an overwhelming air offensive was 
directed first against Holland (May 1oth), followed by an 
onslaught with armoured divisions which in three days 
succeeded in occupying the four northern provinces and 
reaching the shores of the Zuyder Zee. On the evening of 
the fourth day (May 14th) the Dutch Commander-in-Chief 
capitulated. Belgium fared little better. The unfortunate 
strategical situation of Holland and Belgium without a 
co-ordinated plan of campaign resulted ina divergent retreat, 
once they were driven back from their front line of defences. 
The river-crossings over the Meuse at Maastricht lie in Holland 
and not in Belgium, although the roads from these crossings 
turn the whole of the Belgian defensive system. In conse- 
quence the Germans, by seizing Maastricht on the first day 
of the offensive, were able to secure the crossings of the all- 
important Albert Canal within twenty-four hours, and the 
main Belgian defensive line was turned. The French and 
British troops which had crossed Belgium at breakneck pace 
to render what support they might, found the position 
untenable, and had to begin forthwith to organise a retreat. 
The Germans pressed the advantage which their initiative 
had gained for them. By the 13th Liege had fallen and the 
whole position in Belgium was gravely compromised. But 
meantime the Germans had delivered a blow against the 
French which was to prove fatal. Germany in all the wars 
of the past has always aimed her blows either on the flanks 
or at the junction of allied armies opposed to them. 1940 was 
no exception. On May 13th the Germans had penetrated the 
Meuse line in the vicinity of Sedan, where the frontier of 
Luxemburg meets that of France. For some reason not yet 
fully explained, the bridges were not destroyed by the French 
before they retreated. Armoured troops were poured across 
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into France, and immediately the whole of the Maginot 
position was gravely threatened. In spite of a determined 
counter-attack by the French on the following day, and a 
brilliant air effort by the R.A.F. and the French Air Force, 
the position was never retrieved. There occurred with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity a series of strategical situations illus- 
trating almost all the possibilities of a warfare of movement, 
and the inherent weakness of defensive strategy once the line 
is pierced by an energetic and bold assailant. Applying the 
theory which had already given them success in Poland, the 
Germans pressed their armoured divisions through the gap 
which they had made in the Allied defensive line, with the 
same orders as before, to move forward to the extreme 
extent of the fuel they carried; to refuel wherever possible 
in the country and press still further forward. If strong 
opposition was met to call for immediate assistance from the 
air, but at all hazards to press forward. In the northern 
theatre the attack on the extreme right flank, the successive 
surrenders of Holland and Belgium combined with the break 
through at Sedan, isolated practically the whole of the B.E.F. 
and an almost equally large detachment of the French Army. 
While their position was precarious, the opportunity for a 
decisive counter-attack offered by the long tongue of country 
covered by the German armoured divisions in their advance 
after the penetration, was such as has rarely been parallelled 
in warfare ; but the opportunity was lost. It proved impos- 
sible to co-ordinate in time an attack from north and south 
of the salient, or even to deliver a joint Anglo-French attack 
from the north. The British counter-attack from Arras, a 
brilliant feat but without sufficient weight, only served to 
show how successful might have been an effort organised on 
a larger scale. It failed and there was nothing left but to 
hasten the evacuation of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk. From 
that moment the French Army offered little coherent resist- 
ance, and the final armistice that was in fact surrender followed 
in less than three weeks’ time. 

The situation in the Near East subsequent to the collapse 
of France was dealt with last month up to the point where 
the initial Italian advance in Albania had been decisively 
defeated, while in Africa there had been activity on the 
Sudanese border, and it was obvious that the time was 
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approaching when defensive strategy could be replaced by 
more active operations. 

The promises offered by the situation in both theatres 
have been put to brilliant use. 

In Albania by a bold offensive, by making use to the full 
of co-operating air units, the Greek Army has thrown back 
the Italians not only to, but far beyond the frontier. The 
terrain allowed little use to be made of mechanised or 
armoured units on either side, but the tactics employed by 
the Greeks had the same characteristic features as those 
employed by the Germans in Poland and, as we shall see 
later, by our own Army in Egypt. It now appears definitely 
established that the Italians had little more than 130,000 men 
available in Albania, and with the very precarious communica- 
tions to their own country, these were all that could be 
supported in active warfare. As soon as the Italian central 
attack was brought to a standstill by the blow which destroyed 
the Alpine division in the Pindus area, the Greeks passed to 
the offensive and proceeded to deliver a succession of blows, 
in which lightly equipped infantry, paying but scant regard 
to their communications, took up the rdle that tanks have 
played in other theatres, and advancing boldly through the 
gaps of the far-stretching mountain frontier line, spread 
confusion into Italian communications. 

The main feature of the Greek operation has been its 
relentless pressure upon their enemies. The Greeks have 
never allowed themselves to be diverted from their main 
purpose of keeping the enemy on the move ; when important 
localities have not at once fallen, they have been content to 
maintain pressure on them, but without risking assault 
until air bombardment has been available to assist their 
infantry. Meantime their lightly equipped infantry units, 
moving by mountain tracks without regard to any organised 
supply system, have pressed round the town or locality that 
still resists, and struck deeply at the Italian communications. 
The light infantry has in fact performed the task formerly 
undertaken by horsed cavalry in the past, and now by 
mechanised units. While the pressure has been continuous 
wherever the Italians tried to make a stand, the Greeks 
appear to have intensified their effort first in the centre and 
then successively in the north and in the Epirus area. Their 
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main thrust appears always to have been in the centre with 
the objective of cutting the Italian lateral communications, 
and then swinging westward towards and down the valley 
of the Viosa to threaten the sea port of Valona. They have 
met with success everywhere, and though here and there some 
Italian units have offered strenuous resistance, in general 
they had little stomach for the fight, and an astonished world 
has witnessed the strange but not unprecedented spectacle of 
a virile and enthusiastic army driving an enemy, superior 
both in numbers and equipment, in what appears to have 
become eventually almost headlong flight. It is too early 
yet to say that the war in Albania is over ; it may well be that 
the Italians will make a stand on the foot-hills which guard 
the semicircle of relatively easier and lower country covering 
the principal ports of Valona and Durazzo. There is no clear 
evidence yet as to what support the Albanians themselves 
ate giving to the Greeks. The inhabitants of northern Albania 
differ from those of southern Albania, as much as the High- 
lander differed from the Lowland Scot in the eighteenth 
century, and their attitude may not be helpful. 

Meantime in northern Africa the opportunity for which 
the British Army had been so anxiously waiting has occurred. 
The position of the two Libyan divisions which were pro- 
tecting the advanced Italian post at Sidi Barrani had for a long 
time appeared very unhealthy. Their connections with their 
own bases lay along a single desert road seldom out of reach of 
naval artillery and vulnerable to attack by swift-moving units 
on its desert side. Although the Italians had in Libya a 
force estimated at no less than 250,000 men, theit communica- 
tions with Italy were even more precarious than those of 
their force in Albania. They had collected great quantities 
of stores and equipment both prior to and in the early months 
of the war, but they had had little opportunity of replenish- 
ment, and the wastage of maintaining a large army is con- 
siderable. Any further advance against Egypt required 
elaborate preparation. Although the Italians must have 
known of the steady increase of the strength of the British 
force opposing them, they must also have known its limita- 
tion and probably calculated that their superior numbers 
made them immune from anything but a local attack. Marshal 
Graziani has a reputation of bold and competent leadership, 
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but his attitude towards the dependent races has never been 
such as to endear him to them, and although there were no 
signs of anything approaching a general mutiny among the 
Libyan troops, it was not to be expected that they would fight 
with great enthusiasm under the Italian banner. The Italians 
had sought to protect their defences by a series of carefully 
designed, strong entrenched camps, against which they 
apparently hoped the British Army in due course could be 
induced to knock its head. 

It may have been for this reason that Marshal Graziani 
apparently abandoned all hope of further advance beyond 
Sidi Barrani and proceeded to seek security from a local 
counter-attack by an elaborate system of defensive works. A 
full description of this has not yet been made public, but 
they were undoubtedly both extensive in size and elaborate 
in design. It has been reported that they were protected by 
land mines, tank traps, and anti-tank guns, but by all accounts 
they were strangely lacking in air co-operation and even 
effective air reconnaissance. It has not yet been established 
whether this deficiency was due to shortage of petrol or to 
the effective control of the air by the R.A.F. The subsequent 
operations which have been so brilliantly carried out under 
the direction of Sir Archibald Wavell have been described in 
such detail as is now available in the daily press. 

The British Commander-in-Chief had served on the staff 
of Lord Allenby in Palestine, and he has studied both during 
the actual course of the fighting and subsequently, every 
detail of the highly successful operations which had brought 
about the defeat of the Turks. He brought to his study of 
war a highly trained intellect which had gained first scholastic 
success in his early youth, and which he had devoted through- 
out his life to the study of warfare. He had been closely 
concerned with many of the developments of mechanised 
warfare, and with the experiments which the British Army 
had undertaken during the years of peace and which had 
formed the basis on which the Germans had built up their 
armoured force, and we may surmise that he had not failed 
to note how the Germans in their attack on Poland and 
subsequently on France had applied the principles which 
had been enunciated by such pioneers of armoured warfare 
as General Fuller in Britain and General de Gaulle in France. 
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Reconnaissance had shown that the Italian forts in their 
defensive position at Sidi Barrani, though prepared for all- 
round defence, were more vulnerable from the south and 
west than from the east. A brigade of British infantry, 
accompanied by armoured units, was given the task of passing 
round the Italian flanks and straddling the roads which led 
south and west from the forts, and thence to attack Sidi 
Barrani. Meantime an independent armoured force was 
despatched to strike still further to the westward to sever the 
Italian communications and to prevent any reinforcements 
reaching their advanced troops. It will be noted that both 
this offensive and that of the Greek Army in Albania, widely 
different though they were in detail, had certain similar 
essential characteristics. In each there was a striking force 
suitable to the terrain working wide afield, and without 
regard to its communications. 

But while the conception was simple no praise can be 
too high for the planning, the preparation, the training and 
the resolute execution of the plan, which brought about the 
surrender of over two divisions within seventy-two hours, 
and has resulted in the utter rout of the striking force 
which the Italians. had assembled for the invasion of 
Egypt. 

At the moment of writing the fighting has passed across 
the frontier into Libya itself. It is still too early to venture 
any forecast. It would be over optimistic to assume that all 
Italian real resistance will be as easily overcome in future 
operations as at Sidi Barrani. The Italians still possess great 
numerical superiority, and though courage in defeat is not a 
national characteristic of their nation, it would be rash in the 
extreme to assume that there will not be hard fighting in the 
future, and even possible set-backs. 

Sir Archibald Wavell has many other areas under his 
command, where attacks can be prepared and blows delivered 
against the Italians. It may be that we shall soon see activity 
in one or the other of these areas. But above all, we must 
bear in mind that while appreciating to the full the brilliant 
victory now won and the effect which it must have on our 
enemies, still the issue of this war, as of the war in 1914-1918, 
will be decided in the west. Even if, as seems well within the 


bounds of possibility, Italy should sever her connection with 
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Germany and seek peace, the great and decisive fighting will 
still lie ahead of us. 

In the West, Germany still holds the initiative on land and 
in some measure across the narrow seas. What use will she 
make of it in the near future? All her teaching, and her 
military history oppose any big endeavour in distant theatres. 
In the last war when Bulgaria was on the point of collapse, 
Germany did indeed detach two divisions to her support, 
but this was the utmost diversion she permitted herself from 
the main theatre. It is improbable that she will depart from 
her previous practice in the present war. It seems, therefore, 
unlikely that any great military force will be sent eastward, 
and the rumours of large concentrations in south-east Europe 
must be regarded with suspicion. There remains the possi- 
bility of a descent on Spain, but unless Spain herself welcomes 
such a move it seems improbable that Germany will willingly 
at the present juncture add to the number of her enemies. 
Yet she cannot stand still, and therefore we must regard as 
almost more than a possibility an attempt to subdue Britain 
by assault. Each succeeding week reduces Germany’s chance 
of success in such an enterprise. 

What of ourselves ? 

On the last day of one of the years of the Great War Haig 
dined with his staff and he put the question: ‘ What has the 
New Year in store for us?’ He answered it himself. 

‘We can but hope and go forward to meet whatever the 
future may hold, with faith and without fear.’ 


J. CHARTERIS. 
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THE R.A.F. AND THE OTHER SERVICES 


In the splendid victory of Sidi Barrani and likewise in the 
Greek advance in Albania the Royal Air Force has assumed 
the réle of the air arm of the Imperial and the Greek Armies. 
To assist an army in the field has always been one of the 
functions of the R.A.F., but there is reason to think that this 
side of its duties has not, until quite recently, aroused the 
enthusiastic interest of the Air Council. The short and 
unhappy campaign in the Low Countries and France showed 
up this lack of foresight, and consequently a reform has been 
undertaken. On December 1st there came into official 
existence a new Command in the R.A.F. known as the Army 
Co-operation Command. Almost at the same time the Prime 
Minister, speaking in his capacity as Minister of Defence, 
announced to the House of Commons that he did not intend 
to transfer the Coastal Command from the Air Ministry to 
the Admiralty ‘ at the present time,’ but that this Command 
would have to give more help to the Navy, and that therefore 
it was being expanded and strengthened. So the relations of 
the R.A.F. with the two older Services have of late been 
very much to the fore. 

In the early days of the Air Ministry and the Royal Air 
Force both were obsessed with the fear that the former might 
be abolished and the latter split up into its original component 
parts of a Royal Naval Air Service and a Royal Flying Corps, 
the latter being a corps of the Army. The fear was natural 
in the case of an infant Service. It inspired the air chiefs, 
and particularly Lord Trenchard, with a vehement objection 
to allowing either the Admiralty or the War Office to possess 
any flying machines of their own. The principle which Lord 
Trenchard has always upheld, and still voices in the House of 
Lords, is that everything which flies for a warlike purpose 
ought to belong to the Air Ministry and be manned by R.A.F. 
personnel. To give up any squadrons to another Service 
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has been described by Air Force spokesmen as ‘ the thin end 
of the wedge’ which might lead to the dissolution of the 
force. 

Now that the Air Force has attained its majority, it ought 
to have grown out of its childish fears. It has been obliged 
to hand over the Fleet Air Arm to the Admiralty, and yet the 
R.A.F. survives. It is, in fact, now mote sure of a continued 
existence than it has ever been before. After the glorious 
victory of the Fighter Command over the daylight raiders 
of the Luftwaffe, there could be no possible question of 
abolishing the Air Force. Likewise, no sane student of 
military affairs can doubt that the Bomber Command must 
be a flexible body, a national reserve which can wage a 
campaign of its own on German and Italian resources or can 
come to the help of either the Navy or the Army when cit- 
cumstances demand that it should do so. It has had to do 
all these three things in the present war. If it were necessary 
to add other reasons why we must continue to have a separate 
Air Force, one could point to the great success of that force 
in undertaking the defence of Iraq and Aden with a great 
saving to the British taxpayer and a great economy in lives, 
both British and indigenous. 

One can see now that the present searchings of heart are 
due to a natural mistake made in 1918 when the R.A.F. was 
founded. If those responsible for its foundation could have 
looked into the future they would have, or ought to have, 
founded a separate Air Force without abolishing the Flying 
Corps of the Army or the Naval Air Service. All three bodies 
are needed for the best possible organisation of national 
defence. If that idea had occurred to the innovators in 1918, 
then certainly the Coastal Command, with its flying-boats, 
its torpedo-bombers, and afterwards its reconnaissance land- 
planes, would have remained part and parcel of the Royal 
Navy. Mr. Churchill’s words ‘ at the present time’ suggest 
that at some future date we may reorganise all our defence 
on a tational basis. When that is done the anti-aircraft guns 
and searchlights which are part of air defence will surely have 
to be transferred from the War Office to the Air Ministry. 
In the middle of a critical war it would not be prudent to 
undertake a major change in organisation, provided that the 
present arrangements give satisfactory results and play their 
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due part in helping the Empire on to final victory. It can be 
said that the A.A. guns and searchlights are now fulfilling 
those requirements, and the same can be said of the Coastal 
Command. The latter has been working from the beginning 
of this war entirely in the interests of the Navy. Its Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Sir Frederick Bowhill, was 
himself once an officer in the Royal Navy, and consequently 
understands naval needs. The liaison between the Command 
and the Admiralty has been close, and what the latter has 
wanted done the former has tried its best to execute. It 
may, however, be deduced from the words which Mr. 
Churchill used that for the future the Admiralty will have 
something more like authority over the operations of the 
Coastal Command. 

The new situation which calls for an expansion of the 
Coastal Command is the German attack on shipping far out 
in the Atlantic. Not only are U-boats at work there, but 
German four-engined bombers, notably the military version 
of the Focke Wulf Condor, are setting out from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bordeaux to assist in the sinkings. The Coastal 
Command is the only organisation which can give effective 
help in dealing with this trouble, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the steps taken to strengthen it will be effective. 

The new measures taken to regulate the relations of the 
Air Force and the Army will have to be judged by their 
results when they have been tested in action. We are offi- 
cially told that the General Staff does not now desire an air 
atm of its own. It certainly did want one not long ago. 
When the time comes for rationalising our defences, the 
units known as Army. Co-operation Squadrons certainly 
ought to be handed over to the War Office ; but they do not 
cover the whole of the Army’s air needs during an active 
campaign. It will always be necessary for the Air Force to 
supply the other needs of the Army when the latter is fighting ; 
but it must be admitted that when the Army is standing on 
the defensive, as in Great Britain at present, it would be waste- 
ful to keep numbers of bomber and fighter squadrons on the 
ground because they belonged to the Army and not to the 
Air Force. As was said above, the Bomber Command in 
particular must be a national reserve, ready to help either of 
the other Services when they call for its help. The Fighter 
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Command must also be able to help the Army during active 
operations. 

The course of events which led up to the recent formation 
of the Army Co-operation Command in the R.A.F. was 
shortly as follows. Army co-operation squadrons have 
existed ever since the last war. Their scope, however, is 
limited. Their main task is tactical reconnaissance up to 
some 50 miles beyond the enemy’s front lines, and also 
spotting for the artillery. The aeroplanes which they use 
are of a special class (the present type is the Westland Lysander, 
a high-wing monoplane) and are two-seaters. The front 
seat is occupied by an officer (there are no sergeant pilots in 
these squadrons) who is both pilot and observer. The 
actual flying of the machine is a simple matter, and it is held 
that it can be done almost subconsciously, while the officer 
gives his full attention to reconnaissance. In the back seat is 
an ait-gunner, whose sole duty is to guard against a surprise 
attack from the rear. This relieves the mind of the observer- 
pilot from anxiety. He is a very busy man, watching the 
ground, taking photographs, sending off wireless messages, 
and writing notes. He has been through a stiff course at 
the School of Army Co-operation at Old Sarum, where he 
has been thoroughly grounded in military tactics. He has 
to know what information his own General needs, and must 
have some idea of the probable objects of the enemy. He 
must know what to look for and how to recognise it when he 
sees it from the air. A glimpse of regimental transport 
must tell its story to him, and new tracks on the ground 
below him will also have their significance. In short he 
must be able to think with a military mind rather than with 
an Air Force mind. 

Naturally it has been permitted for Army officers to be 
seconded to these squadrons, and now the establishment is 
so per cent. Air Force men and 50 per cent. Army men. 
The latter now wear Air Force blue uniform, and are given 
temporary commissions in the R.A.F. They may rise to a 
higher rank in that Service than they hold in their own. 

These squadrons are allotted to Army Corps, and are 
under the operational control of the military Generals. 
There seems no reason why they should not belong entirely 
to the Army—at least the only recognisable reason is the 
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objection of the Air Ministry to giving up any squadrons. 
One drawback to the present system is that when an Air 
Force officer has spent a period in an A.C. squadron and 
become thoroughly imbued with Army thought, he may be 
transferred by the R.A.F. to another class of squadron, and 
then his experience is wasted. 

So much for tactical reconnaissance ; but the Army needs 
more from the air than tactical reconnaissance. It needs also 
strategical reconnaissance over long distances behind the 
enemy’s lines. For such work the aeroplanes of the Lysander 
class are not suited. They have neither the range nor the 
speed, and their power of self-defence is limited. Such work 
must be entrusted to machines of the medium bomber class. 
This was realised some time before the outbreak of the present 
war, and some squadrous of Blenheims were trained in the 
work. The recognition of the need came rather late in the 
day, and the provision for supplying it was not on the generous 
side. That suggested that the relations between the Air 
Force and the Army were not ideal. The Army also needs 
bombing for its own purposes, which are quite different 
from the attack on enemy production which is the speciality 
of the Bomber Command when left to its own devices. 
Obviously, too, the Lysanders must have fighter protection, 
ot the Army would soon be blinded. 

Accordingly a plan was drawn up before the war, and was 
put into execution when the B.E.F. landed in France, that 
there should be a body called the Air Component of the 
Expeditionary Force, which consisted of bomber and fighter 
squadrons under an Air Officer Commanding who would 
work in close collaboration with the G.O.C.-in-C. The 
Lysander squadrons were not under his command, but under 
that of the Army Corps commanders. 

While the B.E.F. was still in France the Bomber Command 
sent over there a force of bomber squadrons, backed by a 
couple of fighter squadrons, which was called the Advanced 
Air Striking Force. The object of this was the obviously 
sensible one of reducing the distance which the bombers 
would have to fly to get at targets in Germany. But before 
long the Air Ministry combined the Air Component and the 
A.A.S.F. into one Command, denominated the Air Force in 
France, and placed at its head an officer with the position of 
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Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief. That looked very like 


an assertion of independence of Army control at a time when 
unity of control was regarded as the keynote of our military 
campaign on the Continent. At the very least, it was an 
experiment and an improvisation in the middle of a campaign, 
and this also suggested that the proper relations between the 
Army and the Air Force had not been thought out with 
sufficient care beforehand. Then the success of the German 
dive-bombers in facilitating the German break through 
showed up one more point which had not been foreseen. 
Evidently an Army needs field bombers as well as long-range 
bombers. This ought to have been foreseen. In the closing 
stages of the last war our fighter squadrons had been used 
for attacking ground troops, but that plan had proved very 
expensive in the matter of fighters. The light bomb is a 
mote effective weapon for attacking ground troops than the 
machine-gun. It was the Royal Air Force which had invented 
the tactics of dive-bombing, but the Germans had developed 
the idea. The example of their success in Poland was before 
the eyes of everybody, but no provision had been made to 
supply the British Army with that class of bomber which 
could play the part of field artillery when the attacking mech- 
anised troops had advanced beyond the range of the orthodox 
field artillery. 

When the B.E.F. and the R.A.F. had been driven out of 
France, serious thought was given to these problems, and the 
result has been the formation of the Army Co-operation 
Command. This Command exists to study military require- 
ments and at the same time to educate the Army in the ways 
by which the air can help it, as well as in the limitations of 
air power. On the staff of the Command there are Army 
officers, and there are also Army officers on the staffs of the 
groups which belong to the Command. Air Force officers 
are now attached to every Army headquarters, and the 
intention is that each Service should study the ways and the 
powers of the other. So far as land campaigns are concerned, 
the two are to work along parallel lines, following out a 
common strategy. The staff of the Command will learn 
and understand exactly what the Army needs, and will take 
steps to see that it is supplied. As the Command is under an 
A.O.C.-in-Chief (with emphasis on the last two words) his 
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demands will certainly carry weight with the Air Staff when 
it comes to allocating R.A.F. units to different spheres of 
action in the war. For instance, during the campaign in 
France the Allies never had enough fighters to gain command 
in the air. Perhaps the fault lay with the French rather than 
with us; but had there been enough fighters the dive- 
bomber could have been held, for the Junkers 87 is very 
helpless when fighters get at it. As it was, the British fighter 
pilots in France were worked to a standstill, and they would 
sometimes fall asleep after landing their Hurricanes and it 
was impossible to rouse them. That sort of thing must 
never happen again, and it will be the business of the Army 
Co-operation Command to see that it does not happen again. 


F. A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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THE STATESMANSHIP OF MR. CHURCHILL 


In the latter half of 1938 Mr. Randolph Churchill performed 
a public service in publishing the speeches + which his father, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, delivered on different occasions, 
mostly in the House of Commons, during the years 1932 to 
1938. Although covering a wide field of foreign policy, of 
strategy and of questions of armament, they are knit by 
a remarkable singleness of purpose. Mr. Churchill, unlike 
most of his contemporaries, realised to the full from the 
earliest years the significance to Britain and the Empire of 
the changing European situation. What now seems a self- 
evident activity was then the uphill work of a pioneer, 
warning a heedless country that it was pursuing a course of 
extreme peril. Fe book is an inspiring record of supreme 
ability correctly to diagnose the changing phases of the inter- 
national scene, and to foxetell from this analysis of the facts 
what the future must bring\ His conclusions were unpleasant, 
but he faced them boldly. Negative criticism was always 
accompanied by well-thought-out constructive proposals. 
With the wisdom derived from past events, we can appreciate 
the appropriateness of the measures which he recommended, 
unfortunately in vain, and the soundness and sobriety of his 
judgment. No one reading these speeches could ever lend 
an ear to the legend entertained by some of his rivals of smaller 
stature, who liked to believe that Mr. Churchill was too 
brilliant to be sound. One of Mr. Churchill’s greatest 
qualifications to occupy the Premiership at this time of the 
nation’s grave ordeal lies precisely in his six or seven years 
of constant tireless endeavour to prevent the country from 
running to the edge of risk, indeed from falling into that 
‘ gulf of risk ’ which he correctly foresaw. 

The speeches enthral the reader because of their sharp 
clearness of exposition ; they are invariably lit up by some 
striking phrase which comes naturally to an active mind 
which thoroughly thinks out a problem. The nation has 
since learnt to appreciate Mr. Churchill’s talent for uttering 
the pregnant phrase which stirs the imagination and gal- 

2 Arms and the Covenant. Winston S. Churchill. Harrap, 1938. 
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vanises the will. The speeches which he delivered in the 
House of Commons during the critical years are of the same 
high quality as those ‘which we have been lately accus- 
tomed to hear ; yet they failed to awaken members from that 
indifference and lethargy which appear to us to-day so unac- 
countable and so tragic. 

Recall the scene in 1932 when the Disarmament Con- 
ference opened its doors at Geneva and continued its delibera- 
tions for two long years. We were deaf to everything but 
this, and failed to hear the hammer strokes which clanged in 
the German armament forges under the Chancellor Bruen- 
ing, and even more furiously when Hitler succeeded him. 
How distorted were our widespread beliefs in the obstinacy 
of France, who with her army had been the sole guardian of 
the liberties of Europe built up by the Versailles Treaty on 
the just foundations of national independence. Mr. Churchill 
tried to bring us back to a balanced perspective: Germany’s 
grievances were not fundamental, they were anomalies which 
could be removed without weakening the foundations of 
Europe, provided their revision took place before the rearmament 
of the grieved person. 

The removal of the just grievances of the vanquished [said 

Mr. Churchill (November, 1932)] ought to precede the disarma- 
ment of the victors. To bring about anything like equality of 
armaments (between the vanquished and the victor nations) . . , 
while those grievances remain unredressed, would be almost to 
appoint the day for another European war—to fix it as if it were a 
prize fight. 
But instead of opening up such questions, delicate though 
they might be, the MacDonald-Baldwin Government had 
made disarmament the staple of its foreign policy. From 
the start, Mr. Churchill saw the Disarmament Conference 
doomed to failure and destined to waste its energies on the 
silly expedient of attempting to distinguish between offensive 
and defensive weapons. How right he was in warning us 
not to press France to weaken her defences. 

When we watch with suspense and distress the tumultuous 
ferocity and war spirit, the pitiless ill-treatment of minorities, the 
denial of the normal protection of civilised society to large numbers 
of individuals solely on the ground of race . . . one cannot help 
feeling glad that the fierce passions that are raging in Germany 
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have not found as yet any other outlet but upon Germans. At a 
moment like this, to ask France to halve her army while Germany 
doubles hers . . . is likely to be considered by the French Govern- 
ment . . . as somewhat unseasonable. 


Mr. Churchill was referring to the MacDonald Disarmament 
plan, which was to provide Hitler with an army of 300,000 
men, very acceptable to the treacherous ruler who told his 
confidants at the time that he could build up a vast army 
behind this screen of legal concession. Think of the years 
that followed the failure of the Conference when we were 
still hampered by our befuddled belief that disarmament 
meant peace. Year after year Mr. Churchill produced figures 
showing the unparalleled and colossal rearming activities of 
Germany, a people permanently mobilised, spending annually 
for this purpose the sum of £800,000,000, the equivalent of 
the entire British revenue. But we remained inexplicably 
blind to the danger, and while the Government persisted in 
believing that, once the peak had been reached, German 
expenditure would fall to a normal level, Mr. Churchill drew 
the only possible conclusion : he said that it would probably 
lead to wat within the lifetime of the Parliament elected in 
1935; he predicted that the most dangerous yeats would 
not be in 1942, but in 1938 and 1939. 

In his view Germany had decided upon a policy of 
aggression, and from 1934 onwards he consistently put for- 
ward a definite and clear theme on which our foreign — 
should be based. 

He held that an alliance with France alone would not 
be sufficient to prevent war; he saw great advantages 
both moral and material in utilising the League of Nations as 
a sort of Grand Alliance to keep the aggressor in check. As 
early as July, 1934, he said : 


I cannot see how better you can prevent war than by confronting 
an aggressor with the prospect of such a vast concentration of 
force, moral and material, that even the most reckless, even the most 
infuriated leader would not attempt to challenge those great forces. 
It seemed to me that if a number of agreements, all under the sanc- 
tion and authority of the League of Nations, grew up between 
Powers who have anxieties, those Powers would naturally maintain 
forces which were adequate to enable them to discharge their 
obligations, and not to try to weaken each other, because there is 
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no greater danger than equal forces. If you wish to bring about 
war, you bring about such an equipoise that both sides think that 
they have a chance of winning. If you want to stop war, you gather 
such an aggregation of force on the side of peace that the aggressor, 
whoever he may be, will not dare to challenge. 

This was his reply to our foolish belief that to accord 
Germany equality of status would bring appeasement. Again 
and again he warned us that ‘ if you are going to depend on 
a slight margin one way or another, you will have war’ 
(March, 1936). 

The Government, whether of Baldwin or of Chamberlain, 
failed to see the force of this argument, they stuck to theories 
that had become fashionable after the end of the last war 
and that had no relation to the present situation ; such, for 
instance, as the undesirability of dividing Europe into 
opposing blocks. They little realised that the Nazi Govern- 
ment was using its powerful propaganda machine and its 
cunning diplomacy upon them to defeat this very project of 
a line-up of the League Powers behind the Anglo-French 
alliance on which Mr. Churchill wished our foreign policy 
to be firmly based. 

The Government preferred to drift along without a 
definite objective. It allowed itself in very dangerous times 
to be governed by the ups and downs of events. As Mr. 
Churchill said, without a theme boldly proclaimed on which 
the great majority of the nation was united, they found no 
means of finding their way through extraordinary perils. 
At one moment they appeared to stand firm for a policy of 
imposing respect for Treaty obligations, when they formed 
the Stresa combination; shortly afterwards they negatived 
this attitude by whittling away the military clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty when they agreed to the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty. Then again, in the Abyssinian question, they 
drifted from half-hearted sanctions to appeasement (Hoare- 
Laval plan) and then back again to sanctions (under Eden). 
Finally, Mr. Chamberlain announced that sanctions were 
‘midsummer madness,’ and Mr. Eden resigned as he was 
opposed to the renewed negotiations with Mussolini which 
he regarded as untimely and injurious to our interests. 
Regarding these talks with Mussolini conducted by the 
Premier, Lord Halifax made a curious remark in the House 
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of Lords. He said that there could be no question of our 
trying to have the Rome-Berlin axis altered in any way. Mr. 
Churchill said that this was very disconcerting. The Govern- 


ment mistook vague feelings of friendship and expressions of 
goodwill for an active policy. They played into the hands 
of the Nazis, who were putting forward the lure of a Four- 
Power Pact (France, Great Britain, Germany and Italy) with 
the object of weakening the Franco-Russian Alliance and 
isolating France on the Continent. 

The Government stuck to this naive policy as late as 
March, 1938, after the annexation of Austria. They then 
had a grand chance of applying the masterly idea which Mr. 
Churchill had been urging since 1933 ; for Russia, alarmed by 
the threat to Czechoslovakia, proposed a conference of powers 
to concert action against that eventuality. It was turned down. 

The Government failed to pursue a decisive foreign 
policy because it had not understood that, in the circumstances 
prevailing in Europe, policy did not determine armaments, 
but armaments determined policy, as Mr. Churchill stated 
again and again. And this brings us to the second aspect of 
Mr. Churchill’s statesmanship during the critical years. He 
foresaw from 1932 onwards the necessity of swift imperious 
rearmament because he rightly maintained that only an over- 
whelmingly strong Britain would prevent Hitler from going 
to war. When for five years he pleaded with the Government 
to build ships, aeroplanes, guns, he did so for the sole purpose 
of ‘ stopping war.’ He was called an alarmist ; some people 
even said that he was a warmonger, but he held to his coutse. 
He was the object of the special hate of the Nazis, because he, 

among a handful of men, understood them at that time and 
knew what they were after. Goebbels gave special instructions 
to the German press to vilify Mr. Churchill, and to represent 
him as an obstacle to peace, so that weak people on this side 
might be tempted to regard his entry into the British Cabinet 
as undesirable, ‘as it might provoke Hitler.’ Several German 
moderates in high places had urged upon the writer during 
his visits to Germany in 1938 the contrary view ; the inclusion 
of Mr. Churchill in the Cabinet would convince Hitler, they 
said, that we meant business, and this would make Hitler 
fear the consequences of pursuing his piecemeal aggressions. 
The requirements and conditions of rearmament Mr. 
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Churchill handled with the skill of a specialist, but his speeches 
did not merely betray the technical knowledge of which he is 
making such good use at the present time ; from them emerge 
certain fundamental ideas which are of value for the future, and 
which should be in the possession of every responsible citizen. 

First, as to the air. Everything is contained in this 
patagraph : 

Our island is surrounded by the sea. It always has been, and, 
although the House may not realise it, the sea was in early times a 
gteat disadvantage because an invader could come across the sea 
and no one knew where he would land ; very often he did not know 
himself. On the Continent the lines of advance are fixed by the 
mountain passes, the roads, and the fertile plains and rivers. We 
were under a great disadvantage a thousand years ago in being 
surrounded by the sea, and we suffered terribly from it. But we 
did not give up; we did not evacuate the island and say that we 
must live on the mainland. Not at all. We conquered the sea ; 
we became the mistress of the sea, and the very element which had 
given the invader access to the heart of our country, to our hearths 
and homes, became its greatest protection—became indeed the 
bridge which united us to the most distant parts of our Empire 
throughout the world. Now there is the air. The sea perhaps is 
no longer complete security for our island development ; it must 
be the air too. 

Why should we fear the air? We have as good technical know- 
ledge as any country. There is no reason to suppose that we 
cannot make machines as good as any country. We have—though 
it may be thought conceited to say so—a particular vein of talent 
in air piloting which is in advance of that possessed by other 
countries. (March, 1933.) 

This inspiring and resolute passage was part of a reply to 
a speech made some months earlier by Mr. Baldwin in which 
he expressed a fear that there was no defence against the 
bomber, and in which he laid the blame on the young men 
for aerial warfare : ‘ They alone are responsible for the terrors 
that have fallen upon the earth.’ Mr. Churchill hoped the 
House would shake itself free from a ‘ certain helplessness 
and hopelessness that had been spread about by this speech,’ 
and he called for a vigorous programme of aeroplane con- 
struction. As Britain was as low down as fifth air power 
among the States of the world, and Germany was rapidly and 
secretly building up her air force, the question had become 
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extremely urgent. It was then that in reply to Mr. Churchill 
the Lord President of the Council, Mr. Baldwin, gave his 
famous pledge that this country would not be inferior to 
any other country within striking distance—a pledge, alas, 
which he never fulfilled. Even the Labour and Liberal 
Parties united in 1934 to oppose a most meagre additional 
sum of £130,000 for the air force in the coming year. That 
suffices to recall to our minds the extraordinary scepticism 
which Mr. Churchill had to fight. I need not here dwell on 
Mr. Baldwin’s denial of Mr. Churchill’s well-founded reve- 
lation that the German air force was rapidly approaching 
ours, and that in 1936 it would be 50 per cent. greater 
—a denial which he soon had to retract. To the great 
misfortune of the country, neither Mr. Baldwin nor Lord 
Londonderry, the Secretary for Air, was able to grasp the 
essential idea—which Britons must never forget in future— 
namely, that air armaments are not expressed merely by the 
air squadrons in existence or the aeroplanes which have been 
made; as Mr. Churchill said in 1935, they cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the capacity to manufacture. 

If, for instance, there were two countries which each had 1,000 
first-line aeroplanes, but one of which had the power to manu- 
facture at the rate of 100 a month and the other at the rate of 1,000 
a month, it is perfectly clear that air parity could not exist between 
those two countries very long. 

Mr. Churchill pointed out that Germany was producing 
(March, 1935) from 100 to 140 per month, and this would 
mean an addition of 1,500 planes in the year compared with 
the 150 we were proposing for ourselves in the same period. 
His estimate of German output at the time was not exag- 
gerated ; it was indeed very much understated. It is possible 
that, had he revealed the true figures, they would have been 
dismissed by Parliament as fantastic. German output in 
1935 had actually reached 400 per month, and provision had 
been made for doubling this figure from April, 1936. These 
figures were conveyed to the proper authorities at the time 
by an independent expert. I have in a previous article on 
Lord Halifax explained the circumstances under which the 
most reliable information streamed into this country through 
the channels of two or three independent people, and it is 
inexplicable why this information was ignored by the top 
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people. Mr. Churchill himself said in the House of Commons 
in May, 1935: ‘I think really that at some time or other we 
ought to have a little more explanation about how it was that 
the facts did not reach the men at the top.’ 

Mr. Churchill was astonished at the coolness with which 
Parliament treated his revelations of German air strength. 

For the first time we are not fully equipped to repel, or retaliate 
for, an invasion. That to an island people is astonishing. Panic 
indeed! [Mr. Baldwin had told him not to indulge in panic.] 
The position is the other way round. We are the incredulous, 
indifferent children of centuries of security behind the shield of the 
Royal Navy, not yet able to wake up to woefully transformed 
conditions of the modern world. . . . Is there no grip, no driving 
force, no mental energy, no power of decision or design? We are 
told that we must not interfere with the normal course of trade, 
that we must not alarm the easygoing voter and the public. How 
thin and paltry these arguments will sound if we are caught a year 
or two hence, fat, opulent and free-spoken—and defenceless. 
(May, 1935.) 

Another principal idea which Mr. Churchill stressed was 
the nature of the process of rearmament. Had the Govern- 
ment and the public understood this, they would not have 
been so dangerously handicapped by their efforts not to 
interfere with normal trade. The delivery of guns, planes and 
tanks cannot be improvised in a short time, it takes three 
yeats to produce supplies in an adequate flow ; the first year 
brings in next to nothing ; the second year a trickle, the third 
year a sufficient supply, the fourth year more than one needs. 
As Mr. Churchill put it (in May, 1936, when Germany had 
reached her third year of rearmament, and we had hardly 
begun) : 

In the first year you have to sow, and in the second you have to 
harrow ; the third year is your harvest. In the first year you make 
your machine tools and designs. In the second year you make 
your plants and lay them out. You marshal and secure your 
labour, skilled and unskilled. In the third year come deliveries. 


He then laid his finger on the essential weakness of the 
Government’s plans : 


If you dawdle a three years’ programme over five years, it means 
that your results do not come to hand on a large scale until the 
fourth or fifth year, and we shall all have to pass through a very 
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long valley of unprotected preparation. It is in this period, these 
three or four years which lie between us and the proper placing 
of our country in a state of domestic security, that I fear the affairs 
of Europe may reach their climax (May 21, 1936). 


Prophetic words. In order to be able to produce the necessary 
flow when needed, it was not necessary to impose wat con- 
ditions. There were, as Mr. Churchill said, ‘ preparatory con- 
ditions, precautionary conditions, emergency conditions,’ 
which could and had to be established if any real progress 
was to be made. 

The co-ordination of defence Mr. Churchill conceived in 
a big way and advocated from the earliest years: the co- 
ordination of high strategic thought on all our affairs by land, 
sea and air; the question of the food supply of Britain in 
time of war; the planning and organising of British industry 
and labour so that, if need be, it could spring quickly into 
wat-time conditions; the duty of securing the punctual 
execution of the existing programmes. Yet the Government 
failed to be guided by this splendid advice ; did they imagine 
that all these gigantic activities could be supervised by a 
single man and a secretary, wandering with a watching brief, 
from one Service Department to another, and that man a 
lawyer, Sit Thomas Inskip ? An impossible task—a task for 
two or three full Ministries—had been placed upon his 
shoulders. In time of rapid expansion, rearmament 


becomes a vast trade and industrial question, and the people who 
must direct that business can only be the people who know all 
about modern scientific manufacture and who are accustomed, 
from life-long experience, to the organisation and conduct of great 
productive plants. 


The permanent officials of the Service Departments would 
not be competent to do this work, and Mr. Churchill utged 
the appointment of a Minister of Supply assisted by a dozen 
of the best live active business men and manufacturers of the 
country. 

Parliament failed to grasp what was amiss. They were 
easily impressed by the paper programmes of the Govern- 
ment, the most spectacular being Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
proposal (February, 1937) to seek authority to raise up to 
£1,500,000,000 ({£400,000,000 by loan) which would or might 
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be spent over the next five years on armaments. Mere 
declarations of readiness to spend money could not materially 
affect the position in the critical years 1937 and 1938, unless 
the machinery of rearmament, just described, had been set 
up and put into working order. Mr. Churchill said that he 
would be agreeably surprised if the small sum of £60,000,000 
were required to be borrowed for the year 1937. 

The sole question of interest [he said, March, 1937] from the 
point of view of security is not the amount of money which Ministers 
will ask or which Parliament will vote, but what the contractors 
can earn in the next two years, and the only proof of our increasing 
security, the only measure of the steps which are taken to regain 
our security, is the weapons which we actually put in the hands of 
trained units from month to month. I tried to bring this to the 
notice of the House a year ago. I know of no factors which are 
now apparent which were not apparent a year ago, and of no vital 
factors which were not apparent two years ago and even earlier. 
But an uncomprehending Parliament, impressed by the 
figures, thought Mr. Churchill unreasonable; even the 
Labour Opposition, by this time converted to the need for 
rearmament, allowed themselves to be off-mancuvred by the 
vast paper programme. Members lacked an elementary 
understanding of the process of rearmament, but Mr. 
Churchill’s description of the process was so clear as to be 
intelligible to a child. Mr. Churchill had rightly interpreted 
the position ; eighteen months after the introduction of this 
promise to spend money, the Czech crisis found the country 
in a state of unpreparedness. 

The peculiar urgency of the need for swift rearmament 
in all the Services was brought out by another pregnant 
refiection made by Mr. Churchill in Parliament. The speed 
of modern warfare had changed conditions beyond recog- 
nition. Twenty years ago, a long time-plan of mobilisation, 
more than a fortnight, intervened before an attack could be 
launched. 

But now the motorisation and mechanisation of large parts of 
the armies enabled plans to be made by which thousands of motor 
vehicles could be started in the night from different parts a hundred 
miles from the frontier, and in the dawn might be found in pos- 
session of important parts of a defensive line ; 


and aeroplanes could be dispatched ‘ on a mission of destruc- 
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tion or of provocation at almost any moment, and no mobilisa- 
tion need be made beforehand and no warning given.’ A 
country could be overthrown by the suddenness of a decisive 
attack. How true this proved to be. In 1940 the Germans, 
without warning—indeed while giving false assurances on 
their wireless that no danger was to be feared—launched their 
criminal attacks on Holland and Belgium. 

If Ministers had been more intelligent, they would at once 
have applied Mr. Churchill’s ideas. It is odd that Mr. Baldwin 
and the late Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who came from great 
manufacturing families, should have proved so inferior to 
Mr. Churchill, brought up in a very different atmosphere, in 
their understanding of the needs of the State in this indus- 
trialised age. It is lamentable that the speeches of this far- 
seeing man, speeches as practical and expert as they were 
inspiring, were not splashed across the front pages of our 
newspapers. The country needed such an education as this 
would have afforded, and it would have responded more 
quickly than Parliament, which has in recent years been 
hampered by too much party discipline ; it is mortifying to 
think that when Mr. Churchill, the obvious leader of the 
country, was scarcely being heard, the speeches of the 
treacherous and cunning Hitler were prominently published 
by the Press in full, and often in sensational form, and his 
lying professions of peace confused the people. We are 
paying for that now. 

It is worth while touching upon one or two of the many 
valuable lessons that we can derive from the speeches. Let 
us discard, after the war, the practice of basing the main- 
tenance of defence equipment on the assumption that peace 
is not likely to be broken for a number of years. The ten 
years’ rule practised by the British Government up to as late 
as 1932 proved wholly injurious to our safety. It is too static 
an idea to be useful ; it acts as a soporific and arms the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with too much obstructive power. 
Something more positive is needed if we are to keep abreast 
of industrial development. To keep the organisation of 
defence up to date, and capable of rapid expansion, a com- 
paratively small outlay of energy and money would be 
required. Little disturbance to industry and only some 
millions of money would be needed to keep the quantity and 
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kind of machine tools required to be in readiness, so as to 
eliminate a year’s delay when industry has to spring into 
action. This implies that constant experiment is being made 
on the improvement of defence weapons of all kinds, including 
means of ‘clawing down from the ground the marauding 
aeroplane,’ and any other possibility of defence that may be 
discovered ; in this way machine tools can be kept up to date 
to match new designs. For this purpose, research committees 
on defence—land, sea and air—should be permanently set up 
and a permanent link established between the scientists doing 
pure research in the universities and those in industry. As 
early as 1934 Mr. Churchill went on a pilgrimage to Aix les 
Bains with Professor Lindemann to induce Mr. Baldwin to 
set up an Air Defence Research Committee. He was not very 
successful, but he later had the honour to be received per- 
sonally by the Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, as he said 
with delicate satire, and a committee was eventually set up, 
but in the slow-motion picture way which marked the coun- 
try’s activities at the time. 

Secondly, I hope that we shall not scrap surplus aeroplanes 
and ships at the end of the war, nor should we excuse ourselves 
for not building planes on the pretext that they will be out- 
classed by planes of newer design in ten years’ time. Mr. 
Churchill made a crushing rejoinder to Sir Thomas Inskip 
in 1936 when the latter had said that if we had begun to 
expand our air force in 1933, we should be cumbered with a 
mass of inferior machines. 


If our aircraft factories [said Mr. Churchill] had been set to 
work three years ago, albeit on the old type of machines, that 
would not have prevented the substitution of the new type for the 
old at the same date which is now operative. On the contrary, 
the effect would have been exactly the reverse. If the factories 
had been thrown into activity, if apprentices had been engaged, if 
plant and staff had been extended and developed, they would have 
been all the more capable of taking the new types, the transference 
would have been made with far better facilities and the deliveries 
would have flowed out in far greater volume at an earlier date. 


Mr. Churchill went on to emphasise the value such machines 
would have had in the training of pilots. 
It is to be hoped also that we shall never repeat the action 
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taken by a former Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, who, in 
1930, in pursuance of the London Treaty, fettered our freedom 
of naval design, and in the words of Mr. Churchill 


forced us to spend our scant money on building wrong and unde- 
sirable types of ships; and condemned us to send out to deep 
waters and sink vessels like the Tiger, in itself capable of dealing 
with the new smaller German battleships, and vessels like the four 
Iron Dukes, which would have been invaluable if war broke out 
for convoying fleets of merchant ships to and from Australia and 
New Zealand in the teeth of hostile cruisers. (House of Commons, 
May zand, 1935.) 


What an incredibly foolish gesture! Were we bewitched 
at the time to permit or approve such a senseless action ? 
It showed how far the Anglo-Saxon peoples, here, in the 
Dominions and in the U.S.A., had allowed themselves to 
think of this harsh world in terms of their own relation- 
ships, exemplified by the 3,000 miles of undefended frontier 
dividing Canada from America. They have all awakened to 
the grim reality to-day. After the war the Dominions will 
have use for our ships and planes that we cannot accommodate 
here. Indeed, the arsenals of the Empire, it seems to me, will 
have to be situated in greater number in the Dominions, 
because of their immunity from air attacks. 


I have endeavoured very imperfectly to indicate the con- 
structive imaginative power of Mr. Churchill’s mind, his 
determined handling of the means to solve great and for- 
bidding new problems affecting the safety of the country. 
What is also remarkable is the equanimity of his temper. 
Though Ministers failed so lamentably in the conception of 
their duties, Mr. Churchill never became personal. Only 
once he complained when he said: ‘They seem to resent my 
warnings.’ Mr. Churchill is in fact kindly and generous in 
his personal relations, and this may perhaps explain his 
reluctance to put new men in some of the key positions of the 
Cabinet, some of which are not happily filled at the present 
time. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote a passage 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Churchill to the Royal 
Society of St. George in 1933 : 

Vor. CXXIX—No. 767 D 
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Historians have noticed, all down the centuries, one peculiarity 
of the English people which has cost them dear. We have always 
thrown away after a victory the greater part of the advantages we 
gained in the struggle. The worst difficulties which we suffer do 
not come from without. They come from within. They do not 
come from the cottages of the wage-earners. They come from a 
peculiar type of brainy people always found in our country, who, if 
they add something to its culture, take much from its strength. 
Our difficulties come from the mood of unwarrantable self-abase- 
ment into which we have been cast by a powerful section of our 
own intellectuals. They come from the acceptance of defeatist 
doctrines by a large proportion of our politicians. But what have 
they to offer but a vague internationalism, a squalid materialism, 
and the promise of impossible Utopias. . . . Nothing can save 
England if she will not save herself. . . . Why should we break 
up the solid structure of British power based upon so much health, 
kindliness and freedom, for dreams which may some day come true, 
but are only dreams and some of them nightmares. 


The harsh events which have since happened have purged 
our public life almost entirely of this weak-fibred intel- 
lectualism, from which so many of us have suffered. The 
younger generation of Britons, here and in the Dominions, 
steeled by the ordeal of this struggle, will be, as guardians of 
Britain and the Commonwealth, more proud and conscious 
of their heritage than those who came out of the last war. 
They will also be more conscious of their responsibilities of 
maintaining adequate weapons of defence and keeping a 
vigilant eye upon the prussianised German people, whose 
aggressive and wolfish instincts will need decades of enforced 
peace before they are extirpated. These speeches of Mr. 
Churchill inculcate the truths that need most to be absorbed, 
if our future security and indeed free institutions throughout 
the world are to be preserved. One could wish for nothing 
better than their widespread reading among Parliamentary 
candidates or in our schools and universities, and it would be 
invaluable if Mr. Randolph Churchill published later a second 
volume giving the addresses which Mr. Churchill has delivered 
to the nation since he became Prime Minister. 


T. P. CoNWELL-EvAns. 
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WILL SYRIA JOIN THE AXIS? 


THERE can be no hesitation in stating that Syria might yield to 
the Nazi-Fascist group, provided that the British Empire were 
completely defeated. This is a negative way of answering 
the question, inasmuch as no one in his right senses can 
imagine England’s collapse. 

It is so, not because Syria has any direct connection with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations ; not because England 
had or has any territorial designs in that region ; but for the 
very sufficient reason that if there is any weakening of Britain’s 
importance in the Near and the Middle East, then the Nazi 
thrust eastward will not tolerate the independent national 
existence of Syria or any other part of the East. The Orientals 
know this quite well. 

As the fall of the British Empire cannot even remotely be 
envisaged, by the same token the submission of a freedom- 
loving people like the Syrians to the Nazi yoke is impossible 
to conceive. The intensity of Nationalism with which the 
Syrians have worked and fought for their rights should be a 
satisfying proof that, whatever may happen, the Moslems in 
that country are not going to take the Germans’ threat sub- 
missively. As this can not be fully attested without some 
understanding of Syria’s national development, a brief retro- 
spect is necessary here; incidentally it has a bearing upon 
Britain’s next move in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The inception of Arab Nationalism came first from 
Damascus. It was the great Egyptian Administrator, 
Mohamed Ali, who by lifting the Syrians out of medieval 
feudalism awakened them to the sense of active nationalism. 
The European impact did the rest: and although in the 
beginning that consciousness may have been kindled through 
literary and cultural means, the movement has never marked 
time since 1874; for with the marching of years it became 
both political and militant. 

At the start the French assisted it: but soon it sank deeply 
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into the hearts of all men, so much so that on the advent of 
the Young Turk Revolution in 1908, and the grant of a con- 
stitutional government that followed it, Syrian nationalism 
was already a living force, not in Arabia alone, but also 
amongst exiled Syrians in various parts of Europe and the 
United States. 

Syria sent her deputies to the Turkish capital, not as mere 
parliamentary representatives of an imperial province, but as 
spokesmen of an independent Syrian people ; for writing in 
L’ Independance Arabe its celebrated editor, Najib Azouty, 
stated: “Later, when Parliament has given evidence of its 
vitality and its enlightened liberalism, we shall abandon our 
present activities in order to work by constitutional means to 
establish the administrative autonomy of our country.’ Note 
in what terms the Turkish Revolution was hailed. Here 
once again is shown the desire of Syrian independence. 
During this period, too, the All Arabia Unity Movement 
entitled AL-AHAD came into being. 

The years that followed are contemporary, and although 
pregnant with events which sent tremors far and wide, it 
suffices to say that during the period between 1909 and the 
outbreak of the Great War, much bad blood existed in Turko- 
Syrian affairs over the right of Syria to assert her national 
independence. 

The Arab Revolt, the rule of Feisal at Damascus, his 
eviction from Syria through the grant of a mandate to France, 
have all left an unhappy memory in Moslem minds ; but the 
point to note is that the Syrians would never have accepted 
the mandate without a good fight, had Feisal himself not been 
willing to compromise with the French. Then the Syrians 
turned even against Feisal. 

Nor does the history of the French handling of the Syrian 
mandate provide cheerful reading. According to the un- 
biassed American Commission, the Allied Conference of San 
Remo in April, 1920, by giving the Syrian mandate to France, 
made a grievous mistake, inasmuch as the whole population 
of Syria, excepting a minor section of Lebanese, had openly 
and persistently declared their opposition to a French mandate. 
The result was that on the one hand French administration, 
however satisfactory from the authorities’ point of view in 
North Africa, never struck root in Syria: it was considered 
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by the Syrian Moslems as autocratic and completely out of 
tune with their cherished cultural and political traditions. On 
the other hand, the Syrians had practically won their indepen- 
dence under the Sultans, and were not inclined to surrender 
what they had already gained. The fact remains that from 
1920 onwards neither the Syrians nor the French have been 
at peace. 

The formula of ‘ Divide and rule’ was tried by General 
Gouraud, Syria’s first French High Commissioner, in 
attempting to bring about a split between the Moslems and 
the Catholics of Lebanon. It failed grotesquely. Gouraud’s 
successor, General Weygand, was equally unsuccessful. 
National ideals in Syria had hardened into a positive reality. 
The inevitable results followed, and sectional revolts were 
the order of the day for the next four years. The French 
poured more and more troops into the country ; ultimately in 
1925 a large scale national revolt took place. Practically the 
entire country was out of French hands. In May, 1926, the 
Mandatory Power gave in, but not without exercising coercive 
measutes which only served to fan the flames of Syrian 
nationalism, and so the sorry story went on, proving the 
incompatibility of French administration with the people’s 
fight for independence. 

The next phase is even worse than what has followed. 
The negotiations that succeeded the Syrian revolt were still 
inconclusive in 1931, even though the French representative 
on the Permanent Mandates Commission had declared: ‘ The 
present process of evolution points to the termination of the 
mandate for Syria and the Lebanon at a not very distant date.’ 
The grant of independence in 1932 to Iraq gave a new hope 
to the Syrian people. 

For four more years the Syrians waited, and nothing hap- 
pened in Paris. On January roth, 1936, national feeling again 
boiled over. There was much bloodshed, and France pro- 
mised to grant independence within two months. The French 
Socialist Prime Minister, M. Blum, desired a speedy settlement 
of Franco-Syrian affairs, and a protocol was signed in Septem- 
ber of that year with the leader of the Syrian delegation, 
Hashem Bey el-Attassi, acknowledging Syrian independence. 
But although a state document was signed, which was con- 
sidered to end the matter, the Government dilly-dallied in 
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presenting the instrument to the French parliament. The 
Syrians felt that hostile action was again indicated to compel 
the French politicians to honour their Prime Minister’s signa- 
ture ; finally, although the atmosphere was electric, the Syrian 
Prime Minister was able to return to his country with a French 
official guarantee that the Treaty of Independence would be 
ratified not later than January zoth, 1939, and that in Septem- 
ber of that year Syria would become a member of the League 
of Nations in her own right as a full-fledged Sovereign State. 

The understanding left no room for misinterpretation. 
But M. Bonnet refused to bring the treaty before the Senate 
for ratification, for reasons best known to the French Govern- 
ment of the time. The fall of the Government and the terrify- 
ing possibilities that overshadowed the sequel to this violation 
of solemn pledges were but natural. The position becoming 
grave, the High Commissioner suspended the Syrian consti- 
tution, dismissed the Chamber, and informed the people that 
the Syrians must have ‘ no illusions as to the permanence of 
French rule in Syria,’ adding that he himself was in favour of 
retaining the mandate, and opposed to all that French policy 
which since 1936 had been promising independence to Syria. 
This brings us to the war period. 

At the outbreak of hostilities there were considerable 
numbers of troops in Syria ; their numbers can be judged from 
the details given in the League’s Armament Year Book of 
1938. We find listed there seven Levant battalions; two 
Lebanon light infantry battalions; one battalion of foot 
guards for the desert companies ; one Lebanon light cavalry 
squadron, and many more which were capable of rapid 
expansion. Although strict secrecy was observed regarding 
troops in Syria, a fairly creditable unofficial figure is 100,000 
to 150,000 men, who were placed first under General Weygand 
and then under General Mittelhauser. 

On the signature of the Franco-German Armistice in 


June of this year, the French High Commissioner broadcasting 


from Beirut denied any thought of surrender on his part. 
General Mittelhauser, as the commander of the French forces 
in Syria, spoke with equal determination. 

Since then, however, the same policy of indecision which 
had marked French dealings with Syria for twenty years 
manifested itself: for, despite the brave stand taken by two 
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strong men on the spot, the voice from the core of the 
humiliated French Government showed political weakness, 
and ‘a flag of surrender ’ was ordered. 

German dictation was soon felt in Syria, Mittelhauser was 
replaced by another General sent by Vichy, the branches of 
the Banco di Roma which the French had closed at the out- 
break of the war were allowed to re-open. The French army 
was to be demobilised forthwith, the granting of visas to men 
of military age was withheld ; the final act of this tragic sur- 
render being the arrival of an Italian Armistice Commission 
to take over the aerodromes, aircraft, ‘ manage and advise the 
government ’ and generally to see to the rapid demobilisation 
of the French army in Syria. This, more or less, remains the 
position at the moment. 

Now, let us review the deeper meanings of the last phase 
according to the Moslem and the Arab: the points of view 
of those who are interested in the Syria of to-morrow. 

From the earlier part of this retrospect it must be clear 
how dearly the Syrians valued their national aspirations. 
There has been a fight for independence for close upon forty 
years. At various stages of their political progress they have 
had their goal within sight. But for the outbreak of this war 
they would have had their independence, extorted from their 
mandatory power, even if it would have meant going to war 
against France. 

How is it, therefore, that upon the entry of France into 
the war, they did not seize the opportunity to declare their 
independence ; why, when national feelings were so highly 
excited, did they become ‘ quiet’ during the war; and, 
finally, why did they allow the Italians to arrive in Syria, 
almost like the inheritors of French rulers ? 

In the first instance, it should be remembered that the 
presence of the 100,000 well trained and well equipped troops 
which the French had poured into Syria at the threat of an 
oncoming European War was not easy to challenge, the 
excellent fighting qualities of the nationalist Syrians not- 
withstanding. 

Again, the leaders of the Syrian national moment wete 
wise in thinking that even if they revolted against France—a 
step which German propaganda did its utmost to encourage 
—with the oscillation of the fortunes of war they might not 
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find themselves able to defend their country against an Italian 
invasion, if no French help were at their back. 

Furthermore, they realised that, in spite of the fact that 
the French word had not been kept, a measure of parliamen- 
tary self-government had after all been introduced by the 
mandatory power, and, by comparison, the totalitarian form 
of government was infinitely worse than a liberal though 
shifting French democratic yoke—a yoke for the removal of 
which Syria had already made fairly successful attempts, and 
had good reason to hope for its complete disappearance in her 
next endeavour. 

There was, too, an utter abhorrence of the Italians, the 
bogy of whose invasion had haunted the Syrians since the 
first Balkan wars; and when they were made aware of the 
appalling conditions of their co-religionists in Libya, the 
entire Moslem world was disgusted with the Fascist tactics. 

These hopes and fears, therefore, explain why the Syrians 
did not revolt against the French in the beginning of the war, 
and why they have not hindered the Allied war effort during 
its progress. The reply to the third question, as to why the 
Italians were tolerated in Syria, involves other considerations. 

In the first place, it must be said at once that the Syrians 
have not tolerated the Italians. The Italians now in Beirut 
are only a handful and are mostly engaged in propaganda 
and banking. The people like them so much that they spit 
when they see a Fascist—a familiar Moslem habit upon seeing 
an unclean person. Not until the Italians land a very large 
expeditionary force can they hope to keep the Syrians down. 

The crux of the business is that the Syrians, being sure of 
overwhelming support from all sides, are merely biding their 
time, quite confident that the important interests of their 
neighbours would not allow Syria to fall a prey to the Axis 
Powers. These interests are Islamic, Arab, and those of the 
British Empire. 

Determination to fight has already been shown by the 
Syrian troops when they refused to be demobilised; and 
those who were disbanded have escaped to their villages with 
their arms. The Arab countries of Palestine, Saudi-Arabia, 
Iraq and Egypt have agreed amongst themselves regarding a 
federation of Arab States of which Syria is an independent 
unit, and for whose sovereignty they will fight. General Nuri 
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Pasha, the Iraquian Foreign Minister, very recently made a 
tour through the Near East, including Turkey. Upon his 
return to Bagdad he made an official pronouncement that Syria 
shall be an independent country, in which, it is stated, he has 
the full co-operation of the Turkish Government; and the 
British Government, too, have made it plain that they ‘ could 
not be disinterested in any events creating a new situation in 
Syria detrimental either to British interests or to countries 
which Great Britain was pledged to defend.’ 

An Italian occupation of Syria or a German thrust east- 
ward, therefore, would quite definitely bring all these forces 
into play: for such a Fascist aggression will encircle Turkey, 
it will seriously prejudice England’s position in the Near 
East, it will threaten the Eastern Mediterranean littoral and 
the Suez Canal and will encroach upon Egypt. 

Such a situation, therefore, cannot be allowed any serious 
development : it is thus true that the Axis can only hold Syria 
if the British Empire is negatived completely, if Turkey is 
reduced to impotence, and thousands of well-armed warriors 
who are stationed in the Near East to defend liberty of body 
and soul are wiped out. 

If such a catastrophe occurs, then Syria is but a small 
item ; the whole world will be plunged into barbaric gloom 
for generations to come. It is to stave off this evil that we 
fight to win. 

Syria is, therefore, in no Axis clutch; it will not be so 
even with a military occupation of that country by Axis troops, 
as the past history of the French mandate has revealed, for her 
nationalism cannot be destroyed or held in check for long. 

But times being critical for the whole world, the Syrian 
nationalists are not rushing things. Whilst conserving their 
strength, they are acutely watching for an opportunity. That 
opportunity can be given only by the British, for as soon as 
England is ready to strike a vital blow in the Near East, Syria 
will strike with her, and strike hard and truly, backed and 
helped by so many Arab States that Mussolini will then fully 
realise his misfortune in thrusting his hand into the hornet’s 
nest. 

Syria is awake and watchfully awaiting a sign from the 
British. I feel that that sign in the Near East will end this 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


THERE is no one in England who combines a real feeling for 
the meaning of contemporary issues with the historical and 
cultural insight of the scholar to such a pre-eminent degree as 
Christopher Dawson. It is the author of The Making of Exrope 
who has also helped us most to see what is involved in the 
re-making of Europe. 

Dawson’s literary output is represented by two phases. 
From the publication of The Age of the Gods to that of Mediaval 
Re/igion he has addressed himself to uncovering the religious 
foundation of civilisation in the West. His two last books 
Religion and the Modern State and Beyond Politics take up the 
problem of its break-up and the possibility of its re-creation. 
Progress and Religion and Enquiries into Religion and Culture form 
a bridge between the two phases.’ In this article I am seeking 
to give an assessment of the second enquiry as made by him in 
his last two books, especially in Beyond Politics. (January, 1939.) 

Dawson’s thought has a wide and deep foundation, and 
in his latest work he brings it to bear upon the microcosmic 
problem of England to-day. His historical studies firmly 
established the two general truths of the basis of civilisation 
in religion and the roots of European culture in the Christian 
Faith. His more recent work consists of a diagnosis of the 
forces which are uprooting that culture, and of an examination 
of the possibility of its renewed growth by access to the 
springs of religious vitality. Apart from the unique quality 
of this equipment of his, there is a further reason why Beyond 
Politics should be read, marked and inwardly digested at this 
moment by all Englishmen with any public influence, and 
especially by those who figure as ‘ religious leaders.’ While 
neatly everybody is sheltering behind the international 
smoke-screen and saying that we cannot do anything about 
our home problems until foreigners cease to be so tiresome, 
Dawson calls attention to the strains within the national 
community. 

England, in Dawson’s view, is in some ways a victim of 
the same tendencies that are destroying the configuration of 
European civilisation, and in other ways its situation is its 


1 The order in which I have listed his major works is a logical and not a chrono- 
logical order. All are published by Sheed and Ward. 
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own. The secularism which has given terrestrial goods the 
value of the eternal has bitten into the English ethos as 
deeply as elsewhere. We are worse off than the rest of 
Europe in that the disruption of natural and organic com- 
munity has been carried further here by the rationalistic and 
atomistic conceptions which accompanied an era of pre- 
dominantly commercial values; and England has not yet 
made its own revolution against its recent past as continental 
peoples have done. On the other hand, we are a little better 
off than our neighbours on two accounts. We still have a 
faded sense of being a Christian nation, for as Dawson shows, 
although the coronation of an English king in a religious 
rite cannot be taken at its face value, it signifies an attenuated 
reality which has not completely disappeared, and which 
prevents it being mere organised hypocrisy. Then we have 
a liberal tradition which, because it is an inherited attitude 
rather than a conscious theory, provides us with a real and 
special opportunity for constructive leadership in the world- 
struggles of the time. 

Beyond Politics deals with the question whether it is possible 
for England to carry into the future its tradition of liberty 
while recovering a real community life, when the religious 
faith which once animated it is now a sectional interest, and 
when other peoples are seeking to re-create it on a basis of 
secular religion and the suppression of freedom. This is not 
merely a question of saving the English from things they do 
not like, but is in fact the question whether in its unique 
situation England can recover in a measure the values of 
European culture of which every movement in the recent 
past has been trying to recover one or two elements by 
destroying the rest. Dawson’s method is to analyse the 
forces which go to make up the modern situation, then to 
describe the specific features of English society, and finally 
to show the religious significance of this whole cultural 
problem. 

He makes perhaps his most valuable contribution by 
re-setting the problem of Europe in terms of much deeper 
import than is reached by the current propaganda thinking 
in terms of Democracy versus Dictatorship, Capitalism or 
Socialism, Communism or Fascism. Such antitheses arise 
out of division, in one and the same sociological ethos, of 
tendencies striving to achieve some human values in a mass 
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society which has lost the meaning of human life as a whole. 
And strangely enough, it is the epoch which adopted the label 
of ‘humanism’ that has so impoverished man’s under- 
standing of himself that the human world is divided into 
camps, each fighting for one element in the truth as if it were 
the whole. The severance of man from his eternal and 
spiritual roots has left his life, not a self-contained human 
whole, but an alternating swing from one false absolute to 
another. The final dissolution of the conception of man as 
an organic whole with its centre in the superhuman spiritual 
realm has made of modern society a mechanical and inhuman 
monster. It is the wriggles of this atomised and disintegrated 
mass man which Dawson delineates with a masterly com- 
bination of realism and understanding. With the disappear- 
ance of an order of life as assumed in the diffused consciousness 
of men, there arrived a period of anarchy in the collective 
activities of society. The economic and cultural interests 
achieved independence of any philosophic mother, and 
unconsciously gave themselves into the service of a rational- 
istic, industrialised, commercialist and mechanistic secularism. 
The disruptive influence of this uprooted mass civilisation 
was masked by the belief in a pre-established harmony, which 
under the name of ‘ Progress’ Dawson has so cogently 
analysed. And one of the main theses of Beyond Politics is 
that the State had therefore to abandon its specifically political 
réle of co-ordinating functions which make up the life of 
the social organism, and to attempt a re-instatement of unity 
in human life by drawing all other activities into itself. But, 
in order to do so, it ceases to be properly political and merges 
itself with the economic and cultural and, in the later stages, 
with the religious activities of society. It renounces specific 
concern with, as it were, the anatomy of society, and embarks 
upon fulfilling physiological, psychological and spiritual 
functions. Dawson traces the steps by which politics have 
sought to re-establish unity, not by a super-imposed external 
control, but by invading the soul of man and making of him 
a psychologically adaptable unit in the secularised com- 
munity-nation. 

In Dawson’s historical analysis it is the duality of Church 
and Society which has been one of the toughest guarantees of 
freedom from an omnicompetent political power. And, 
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therefore, at a certain stage in the totalitarian drift this duality 
has to be suppressed, religion and politics becoming one thing. 
The exaltation of the national-community life into the absolute 
end of all human activity has thus been encouraged by the 
weakness and subjectivism of much modern Christianity. 
Spirit, like Nature, abhors a vacuum. So the void created by 
the agnostic empiricism, which has served the humanist 
epoch as its only workaday faith, leaves a hunger in the soul 
which in one sense welcomes an all-embracing political and 
cultural religioh. Many who do not take easily to secularised 
religion will swallow it for the sake of the relative unity of 
the inner and outer life which totalitarianism gives. This 
danger is particularly strong where religion has become 
sectarian. 


Human nature [writes Dawson] needs a holy community, and 
though this need finds satisfaction in a true Christian Order, it does 
not find it in the sect or the chapel which was all the nineteenth 
century offered to fill the void left by the secular State. Hence, 
granted the scandal of Christian disunion and the failure of the 
Church to inspire and mould the subordinate categories of social 
life, it was inevitable that men should seek satisfaction elsewhere, 
in a community that was wider than that of the sects and deeper 
and richer than that of the secular State. 


Now, though the tendencies to make the community the 
source of all human values, including religious ones, mark 
the final consolidation of totalitarianism, the prior and most 
obvious steps in this direction are taken in other spheres than 
the religious. Dawson definitely dates the death of the liberal 
State by the merging of economics and politics. Then there 
is the whole sphere of intellectual, literary and zsthetic 
culture to be drawn into the totalitarian net. In this cultural 
sphere, Mr. Dawson implies, religion has a stake, for to make 
all man’s mental, artistic and creative activities subserve only 
the intents of social consolidation, is to storm the citadel of 
the human person ; it is to put over the spiritual sphere other 
powers which on a religious valuation are a means but not 
the deffnition of the good life. Christian believers are as 
much concerned when the order of culture and politics is 
reversed, as when the order of spirit and culture is inverted 
in the unconscious valuations of society. Dawson does not 
put it just in that way, but his conviction that the order of 
life as a whole is a religious problem, is the ground of his 
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anxiety that what is positive in the European Liberal tradition 
shall be saved from extinction. The essence of that tradition 
is that man, by his essential nature, has purposes which are 
inherently superior to purely political purposes, and its 
embodiment in political idea and social structure is the means 
of preserving that order of life against the forces which con- 
tinually threaten it. To uphold that tradition to-day is a 
task which especially devolves upon England. Dawson’s 
treatment of the problem and the opportunity of England is 
of supreme importance, for it is in this matter that the most 
vociferous verbal ‘defences of Democracy’ succumb to 
unreality out of a false picture of the English situation and a 
false contrast between it and the conscious totalitarian experi- 
ments abroad. 

The menace to liberty and therefore to the primacy of 
spiritual values in totalitarian movements operates, as Dawson 
shows, by stages which are not reached or traversed in the 
same way in all places. The tendency as a whole is to draw 
economic life, culture, politics and religion into one vast 
communal and centralised whole. The most obvious and 
preliminary step is for the political power to assume direction 
of economic policy and also largely of its administration. 
This has happened in Russia, in Italy and in Germany by 
deliberate revolutionary change. In England it has proceeded 
less consciously by day-to-day steps in a futile attempt to 
rescue economic life from the consequences of its own 
contradictions. On the continent the cultural life of the 
people has also been more deliberately moulded by the 
ideology of the party in power, and in Germany the com- 
munity spirit has acquired a definitely religious complexion. 
Here, it is rather that a homogeneous mass-mind is being 
produced by the universal influence of the Press, the cinema 
and the wireless, by the flattening effect of predominantly 
commercial valuations in every sphere, and by the quality of 
our popular education. These forces, along with the hold 
of the characteristic immanentism of English religion, are 
giving our society a definitely totalitarian configuration, 
without the myths of class or nation or race which animate 
the régimes elsewhere. And in spite of the long tradition of 
freedom and voluntary service, these are in danger of being 
lost for want of a clear social purpose and of belief in a positive 
future for the community, which will enlist the creative 
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energies of men. Belief in a future of endless industrial and 
commercial prosperity is wearing thin, both through its 
inherent meagreness as an end of life and through the obvious 
dilemmas in which a society with its pattern formed by that 
belief is involved. We are in as real a danger as other nations, 
so Dawson warns us, of succumbing to an over-mastering 
purpose of mere social solidarity for want of a more ultimately 
human purpose animating our common life. 

So the mission before English society is to recover a real 
sense of community which will call out genuine social faith, 
while preserving the freedom for which English life and 
thought has always been jealous. Dawson is fully alive to 
the difficulty of the task, knowing as he does how deeply the 
bases of all community have been shaken, perhaps even more 
severely in commercialised England than in those countries 
which have found a substitute basis in the object of their 
communal myth. There is one way in which it cannot be 
done, that is to go on repeating the superiority of democracy 
over totalitarianism. By sociological analysis and by historical 
illustration, Dawson makes clear that democracy and totali- 
tarian societies are not social antitheses, but that democracy 
and dictatorships are variants of the same totalitarian idea, 
the real contrast to which is a liberal society. And a liberal 
society has been the special mark of England, where it has 
been associated with an aristocratic and not a democratic 
tradition. Further, Dawson drives home the supremely 
significant fact that the mainspring of this liberal society has 
not been ideas of individual freedom or abstract conceptions 
of the rights of humanity, but the power of social functions 
in the national life to preserve their vitality and independence 
of the central Government. It has also meant that govern- 
ment was one function of the community and not its supreme 
organ. 

The politicising of economics was, according to Mr. 
Dawson, inevitable owing to the havoc of individualism and 
laisser-faire. He is not, however, prepared to see the culture 
of the nation swallowed up by the political Moloch. The one 
definite proposal to which his book leads is that there should 
be a voluntary, non-political organ for the preservation and 
enhancement of the cultural life of the community. The 
super-political aspects of the nation’s life can no longer be 
left to the unorganised action of individuals, and yet it must 
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be saved from invasion by the organised powers of the State 
and financial capitalism. The type of organisation Dawson 
envisages 


would have to be completely free and non-official, since its supreme 
end must be to preserve the freedom of our national culture. It 
must find room for everyone who is not committed to a totalitarian 
ideology and who is loyal to the national tradition and to national 
institutions and ideals. 


He sees the university and the public school as typifying 
the kind of organ required, and suggests that parties of 
ideas like the Action Frangaise and the Fabian Society provide 
analogies. 

But certain as I am of this vital need I am as equally 
certain that it cannot be met by leaving the economic problem 
out of the purview. Dawson clearly sees that the liberal 
State is killed when the economic life, because it works 
badly, is drawn into politics. Government enters into busi- 
ness. But he seems ready to accept this as beyond recall, and 
hopes that the true liberal values can be sustained in the 
cultural field alone. To restore to the economic order its 
own proper activities which run on their own usefulness and 
vitality is as difficult, but just as possible, as the liberation of 
cultural activities. And the latter is in many ways con- 
ditioned by the former, as Dawson from time to time admits. 
It seems to me that he is a little too much of the sociological 
determinist in the field of economics, and a little too much of 
the pelagian idealist in the field of culture. What is wanted 
is that those with authentic cultural aims shall make clear at 
what points their specific function is thwarted by ostensibly 
economic limits, but in reality by the rules of a commercial 
and financial system. Physicians, educationalists, architects 
and others, have already begun to do so in isolated protests. 
Then we also want an economic body of producers, designers, 
distributors and organisers to examine, with a mind for this 
purpose temporarily removed from the exigencies of making 
a living in the thing as it is, what prevents the nation using 
and enjoying the things it can make or their equivalent. 
Dawson correctly says: ‘ We cannot transform a plutocratic 
imperialism into a democratic community by the extension 
of Government control and more intensive bureaucratic 
organisation.’ No, but neither cam we regain a healthy 
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liberal society unless plutocratic imperialism is transformed 
into something else. The war has begun to transform it. 

The key to that transformation lies not only with a cultural 
renaissance which could do no more than discover its arti- 
ficial hindrances in economic falsehoods, but also and 
especially with the real economic interest which finds the 
assumptions of a culture based on commercial and money- 
lending values militating against the real economic job of 
producing and distributing where need calls and nature offers. 
There can be no cultural health where the economic bases of 
life are so artificial as they are in our city-ridden community 
with its straining after a recovery of overseas commerce for 
money tribute, when the facts of the present world have 
rendered a contraction necessary; nor, where the natural 
order in which cultivation of the soil has primary place, 
manufacture next, commerce third and finance as the most 
instrumental, is almost completely reversed. 

Dawson recognises that the continental movements have 
been in a measure a revolution against financial impetialism 
and an attempt to return to a natural order of economic life 
—at of course a great political price. And it surely is the case 
that we must make our own revolution against it. If it can 
be done in the cultural field with the retention of free institu- 
tions it can be done in the economic. The mechanised mass 
mind is as great but no greater a handicap in the one case as 
in the other. Dawson says that reformers pay too much 
attention to economics and too little to original sin. Quite 
true. On the other hand it is original sin which makes some 
men erect their urgent needs into absolute values and others 
to believe that their modes of control over others are in the 
order of nature. Men will be snared into taking too economic 
a view of things, if the economic order is false to its essential 
purpose, much as a dyspeptic sees life in terms of the stomach, 
The economics of our pluto-democracy are really a form of 
moral government in the disguise of operating a mere 
mechanism ; they forbid to men what in the order of nature 
and skill is available unless they undertake further effort on 
redundant jobs. Waste and its rationalisation in war are its 
necessary assets. While the economic system is not true to 
its own economic purpose there is a violation of the order of 
life which will vitiate any attempts to restore a true order in 
the higher reaches of human existence. So I contend that 
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there must be devolution of the economic life of the nation 
as well as of the cultural. This would enable politics to 
recover its limited tasks of defining policy instead of trying 
to rescue society by tying it together at the top while the 
foundations are loose. 

The Church is the organ of the Kingdom of God and not 
of the Kingdom of Man. Dawson reiterates this truth over 
and over again. The Church’s business is not, any more 
than it is that of the State, to organise culture and certainly 
not economics. It is to testify to the spiritual ground of 
reality and minister the means of grace. 


A Christian is like a red rag to a bull—to the force of evil that 
seeks to be master of the world and which, in a limited sense, but 
in a very real sense, is, as St. John says, the Lord of this world. 


A Christian sees success and failure as Christ sees them and 
differently from the worldly-orientated soul. 

All this has to be said, but I think there is more to be 
said, and for not having said it Dawson, in places, gives the 
appearance of having succumbed to the apocalyptic and 
dualistic pessimism which has become resurgent through the 
influence of Karl Barth. There is a dualistic tension to be 
upheld, but it is not so much between the Church and the 
World—that is just a fact—but between the world-affirming 
and world-renouncing poles of the Church’s life itself. So 
while we must reject the liberal Christian pelagian hope of 
the Kingdom arriving on earth by an intensification of moral 
uplift and a fantastic extension of Sermon-on-the-Mount 
ethics to the publicly organised spheres of life, we must also 
hold on to the power and mission of the illuminated life in 
gtace to discern the regulative principles of the natural and 
social life of man. When Dawson speaks of ‘ the failure of 
the Church to inspire and mould the subordinate categories 
of social life’ this is surely what he has in mind. But this 
point is not developed nor is the correction indicated. I 
would suggest that the warrant for elaborating this necessary 
mode of Christian thought is to be found in the heart of 
Catholic theology itself. While the Gospel was given first 
as an offer of salvation, St. Paul and St. John soon discovered 
and proclaimed the identity of the Saviour and the Creator. 
The cosmic significance of the Christ became integrally 
associated with His redeeming aspect. The foundation was 
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thus laid for the interaction of the theology of grace and the 
theology of nature in the Catholic tradition. And so was 
elaborated, with varying emphases, the relation between the 
gifts of illumination and power in the redeemed life and the 
power to find and apply the Natural Law in the temporal. 
I hold that in addition to its own specific task of ministering 
to men the requirements of their eternal salvation, the Church 
has the unique resources for declaring where the Natural 
Law is violated and can be restored in the historical order. 
The mustard tree of the Kingdom of God has its own roots 
and its own fruit, but it is also meant to shelter the birds 
which lodge in its branches. The world can never be per- 
fected, though men can; but it is within the bounds and 
indeed the responsibility of Catholicism to utter a word of 
reclamation to the temporal order—not for its perfection but 
for its reconstruction. The world is always very evil, but 
probably our contemporary world is farther gone from a 
natural order than in any other period of history. This 
makes men’s sinfulness more socially disruptive and its effects 
more ‘ lock-stitched ’ than they need be. Because the Church 
knows the supernatural roots and destiny of man, the 
Christian mind, we must believe, can engender a recovered 
sense in the community of the right order in its political, 
cultural and economic functions. The Papal Encyclicals on 
Social questions assume this, and I should like to see Dawson 
or some of those who have learnt from him give it a full 
theological and sociological discussion. 

Dawson’s work has made it impossible to try to grapple 
with the problem of recovering community with the catch- 
words of opposite parties in the same false universe of 
discourse. By recovering for us the true dimensions of our 
life he shows where the real alignments lie. In the conflicts 
that meet the eye, between interests and people and ideas, 
there is on each side a mixture of good and evil. The danger 
is always that the evils of both will combine to crush the good 
in either. Dawson has helped us more than any contemporary 
to see how to shift the battle from a horizontal to a vertical 
plane wherein the goods in both parties can combine to 
vanquish the evils. And whoever would secure the equip- 
ment of understanding necessary for this task must begin at 
the point to which Dawson has led us. 

V. A. DEMANT. 
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DOMICILED IN FRANCE 


ON my return last June, a fugitive from France where I had 
been domiciled (to use the fiscal formula) for many happy 
years, I found myself bombarded with questions as to the 
true reasons for the French defection from the allied cause. 
Of hostility I found little trace—I never heard the word 
‘betrayal’; only a vast bewilderment and a desire to compre- 
hend. And, as relations between the ex-allies grew more 
strained and the men of Vichy more and more subservient to 
their ex-enemies, this feeling of bewilderment was not 
dispelled, I found, by the rather inadequate explanations given 
in the Press—that Marshal Pétain was in his dotage, that a 
pro-fascist group had engineered a coup d’état, that the entente 
cordiale had never been genuinely cordial or ‘ understanding ’ 
—that the French ‘ have never really liked us.’ 

One may have doubts as to the mutual understanding— 
indeed two nations, especially if they speak different languages, 
can never fully understand each other—but as to the cordiality 
I can testify that it was sincere and strongly rooted; more- 
over, no one who knows France well can doubt that, appeat- 
ances notwithstanding, it survives—and bides its time. 

For evaluating national sentiment personal contacts are 
far surer guides than the declarations, however fervid, of 
official spokesmen, and I make no scruple of mentioning 
certain incidents, trivial but typical, of my last months in 
France. As recently as last May, during a visit to Paris, on 
two occasions taxi-drivers learning I was English refused a 
tip—which in a pourboire-minded land like France speaks 
volumes! Driving out of Paris some days later, I failed to 
notice an agent’s extended atm. Whistling furiously the 
policeman rushed at me and launched into the ritual invective. 
No sooner had I begun my explanation than he pulled me up. 
* Vous étes étranger?’ I produced my Identity Card. ‘ AA, 
britannique. Excusez-moi, Monsieur, mais faites attention, je 
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vous prié, une autre fois.’ Can one imagine a traffic policeman 
in any other country apologising for having held up a delin- 
quent ? Ten hours later, when I had still some fifty miles to 
go to reach my home in Les Landes, I ran out of petrol. I 
had used up my coupons and, owing to the flood of refugee 
cars from Belgium and the north, petrol was being doled out 
by the litre. Without hesitation, on hearing I was British, 
the local garagiste supplied twenty litres and, after an impas- 
sioned eulogy of the R.A.F., shook hands warmly, wishing 
me bon voyage. This is how the average Frenchman felt 
towards us a few weeks before the downfall. The local 
officials, too, wete kindness itself and, when in those last 
feverish days we had to pack a couple of valises and race to 
Bayonne to catch a boat to England, did their utmost in the 
way of supplying coupe-fi/ and the like, to simplify our journey 
to the coast. 

The average Frenchman’s liking for us may be of recent 
growth, but his hatred and distrust of the Boche, /’ennemi 
héréditaire, goes back far into his tribal past, beyond evea the 
Roman conquest. No propaganda, no concessions can lay 
that atavistic feud ; whatever contrary news may creep across 
the frontier is based on superficial observation, or reading 
of the enemy-inspired newspapers. .. . And yet, in those 
fateful last days of June, a French Government—headed not 
by politicians but by distinguished soldiers—opted for 
surrender. Why? 

The trouble began twenty years ago, in the period 
following ‘ Versailles.’ German propaganda, backed, 
unhappily, by our own economists and certain intellectuals, 
decreed that treaty unjust, extortionate, impracticable. Yet 
with all its imperfections due to our besetting sin of compro- 
mise, it formed a possible basis for European peace. The 
demands made on Germany may have been extreme, but 
experience would have tempered the wind to the shorn 
‘lamb.’ The French view was that at all costs we must 
prevent that lamb from metamorphosing once more into a 
wolf, and the treaty gave us a margin of security in that respect. 
But we jeered at the French insistence on ‘ security,’ and, 
while permitting national armies to continue, pinned our 
faith to the League of Nations. I have never heard a French- 
man, of whatever political shade, have a good word (in private 
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conversation) for the League. Its foundations were, to the 
French thinking, quite incapable of supporting the showy 
superstructure, which would collapse at the first European 
upheaval; and the only guarantee of peace in Europe was 
Franco-British union. When a softening of the British 
attitude towards Germany became evident, in the early 
*twenties, I remember hearing a Frenchman voice an aphorism 
which, paraphrased, might run: ‘ By all means, be gentle to 
the under-dog—but never let him get the upper paw!’ It is 
ironical that the French, while so shrewdly mistrusting the 
League, should have placed such blind confidence in its 
military counterpart, the Maginot Line—no less botched and 
vulnerable. 

The Abyssinian fiasco widened the political gulf between 
the French and ourselves. At the time I was irritated by the 
assumption of my French friends that there was ‘ something 
behind’ the British attitude. They would not believe that 
a nation of empire-builders could feel genuinely outraged ; 
some went so far as to ascribe our protests to the fact that we, 
too, had designs on Abyssinia and were annoyed at being 
forestalled. Behind it all one felt that many Frenchmen were 
aggrieved at being led to quarrel with /a seur /atine over what 
they regarded as a paltry annexation. This combination of 
extreme shrewdness with an inability to take a long view is 
characteristically French. Characteristic, too, perhaps, the 
action of the ‘ Latin sister’ when the psychological moment 
came for stabbing France in the back. 

A correspondent of the News Review some weeks before 
the outbreak of the present war quoted a French Army 
Reserve Officer as having said to him: ‘I bitterly resent the 
necessity, if it comes, of having once again to join up to fight 
the Germans—all because Britain, in her criminal ignorance 
of the true nature of the Germans, stood back after the last 


war from joining with France and obstructed France from - 


taking the necessary action to prevent Germany from ever 
becoming a nation again. Britain has badly let Europe down.’ 
I have often heard similar views expressed, if in more tactful 
terms, by my French friends. 

Our benevolence towards Germany was not only a cruel 
disappointment to the average Frenchman but deflected 
French policy towards a rapprochement with Russia, opening 
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the way to Soviet propaganda—with all the untoward con- 
sequences that follow the importation of a foreign ideology. 
For it seems to be a rule that each nation must work out its 
own revolution, home-grown political ideas are best, and 
exotic products play havoc with a country’s constitution. 
Therein lay the weakness of the Front Populaire; it was an 
unstable combination of ideologies, largely imported from 
abroad, amorphous, alternately over-rash and over-timid ; 
and its outstanding, but not dominating, figure, M. Léon 
Blum, was himself, one felt, the victim of a temperament 
better fitted to an artist than to a statesman. Well-meaning, 
passionate, the megaphone of mass-emotion, he incurred the 
odium not only of the propertied classes, but of petits rentiers, 
smallholders and a great many workers. I was amazed by 
the remarks I overheard in ’buses and the metro, or made to 
me by my concierge, femme de ménage and odd-jobs-man, 
deploring the régime. The Right Wing parties were too 
divided amongst themselves to make an effective stand. The 
Croix de Feu, a patriotic league, gathered imposing forces, 
paraded and demonstrated, and were marched into the desert 
by their domitable colonel. Such playboy groups as the 
hooded Cagoulards—successors of Guy Fawkes—wete easily 
detected and dispersed. The Exposition opened chaotically 
incomplete and closed when almost ready. 

It may be worth recording here a little incident, typical 
in its way, which I witnessed when visiting the Exhibition 
one afternoon. Noticing a certain liveliness outside one of 
the smaller pavilions—South American or Balkan, as far as I 
remember—lI walked up to see what was the matter. Looking 
over the shoulders of the crowd, I observed three or four 
ancient gardeners endeavouring to plant geraniums in a 
flower-bed alongside the fagade. No sooner did one of the 
gardeners bend to plant one than a member of the crowd 
lunged forward, took him by the scruff of the neck and smacked 
his cheek. The smack was usually gentle, and, nothing 
daunted, the aged man shook himself free, snarled at his 
assailant in some strange tongue, picked up his geranium and 
delved again. Just at that moment the attention of the crowd 
was diverted to a big blond young man who, behind their 
backs, had been taking snapshots of the scene. There was a 
general rush at him; he took to flight, but the camera was 
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snatched from his hands and trampled on. ‘ What’s it all 
about ?’ I asked a man beside me. ‘ Strike to-day,’ he said 
gtuffly. ‘Those men have no business to be working.’ 
Casting a last glance at the old gardener (who seemed none 
the worse for wear), I noticed that he had seized the opportu- 
nity to carry on with his task, but in his excitement had 
planted the geranium upside down. . . . The most striking 
features of the Exhibition were the hugeness of the Russian 
and German pavilions and their proximity, the Red Flag and 
the Swastika floating side by side in the Parisian sky. But 
at the time the significance of this proximity was lost on most 
of us. 

In any case the Red Flag was a familiar sight in Paris in 
those days. It was a period of demonstration and counter- 
demonstration, predictions of civil war and general strikes. 
Housewives laid in stores, baths were kept full at night lest 
the water supply should fail, kegs of paraffin were stocked 
in case gas and electricity should be cut off. And several 
times it looked as if the long-promised grand soir were 
imminent. 

In retrospect one realises that the notorious Fifth Column 
(unnamed as yet, but active) was at work, spreading dissension, 
widening social fissures. At the time one wondered what, 
in a reasonably prosperous and happy nation, all this pother 
was about. 

What held France together in those days and during the 
next few years was the growing menace across the Rhine. 
But for that danger the extreme tension due to the Spanish 
civil war might well have led to an armed conflict between 
Right and Left. For, pressing matters to their logical 
conclusion 4 /a frangaise, the rival parties took sides far more 
passionately than did the British public. The Battle of Spain 
was regarded as an epitome of what might soon occur in 
France, and while one faction extolled General Franco as a 
gallant crusader rescuing his country from a waste of shame, 
the other damned him for the leader of a gang of brigands. 
It is significant that while in England the opposing patties 
were known even to the conservative Press as ‘ loyalists ’ and 
‘ rebels,’ right-wing French papers usually described them 
as ‘ Nationalists’ and ‘Reds.’ A left-wing Government 
being in power, help was given to the loyalists, and the stories 
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that came of endless strings of lorries, munition-laden, that 
crossed the frontier day and night increased the exasperation 
of the ‘ reactionaries’ and established between them and 
General Franco’s Italo-German backers a tacit understanding 
that had no little effect on the course of events in France last 
spring. 

Such was the mood of France up to the declaration of war. 
The Munich agreement, it may be mentioned en passant, was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by the great majority, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was the hero of the day and proposals were made in 
many towns of France to honour him in the characteristic 
French manner—by naming a street after him. There was 
not the subsequent reaction that took place in England ; 
such left-wing protests as there were gave the impression of 
being half-hearted or due to foreign misdirection. For it 
was suspected that the army was ill-equipped, and common 
knowledge that the air force, as the result of strikes, short 
hours and general mismanagement, was hopelessly inadequate. 
And even the Communists, though they desired a war, did 
not wish it to be short and catastrophic. 

France embarked on the war—such at least was my 
impression—with little ardour. It had long been recognised 
that Germany had become a nuisance as a neighbour, and 
that the nuisance must be abated. But there was little of the 
altruistic indignation which Nazi methods roused in this 
country, and it is noteworthy, perhaps, that books describing 
these never had the vogue in France that they enjoyed in 
England and especially in America during the pre-war years. 
France entered the war in the interest of her security, acting 
from wholly realistic motives. 

French newspapers after the outbreak of war gave little 
indication of the undercurrents of opinion. Like the wireless, 
they were absorbed into the propaganda machine and their 
pronouncements were dictated. In this respect the Govern- 
ment fell into a psychological error, due to the fact that the 
leaders were Party men, used to manipulating partisans and 
not the nation asa whole. ‘The error was their failure to take 
into account what is at once the strength and the weakness of 
the French mind—its scepticism, especially as regards the 
written word. It has often been noticed that there is far less 
advertising in France than in Anglo-Saxon countries. I 
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remember a remark made to me by a French housewife whose 
competence in the kitchen had just been demonstrated by a 
delightful meal served at short notice—without the use of any 
tinned ingredients, needless to say. She had been complaining 
of the difficulty of procuring some such staple as noxilles. 
Innocently I mentioned a brand the name of which had often 
caught my eye in Metro stations. ‘ Jamais de Ja vie,’ she said. 
* They advertise too much,’ 

For this, amongst other reasons, the vigorous affirmations 
of the Government and newspapers took less effect than 
foreigners supposed, and Ferdonnet, the ‘ Traitor of Stutt- 
gart’—Haw Haw’s opposite number—had many addicts. 
In the early months of the war Ferdonnet’s constant refrain 
was: ‘Les Anglais donnent leurs machines, les Frangais donnent 
leurs poitrines,’ and there can be little doubt that such German 
attempts to drive a wedge between the Allies took some 
effect. Besides insinuations that we intended the French 
Army to bear the brunt of the fighting that would ensue, came 
assurances that the Germans had no evil intentions, none 
whatever, towards the French, dupes and victims of ‘ British 
imperialism’! At the time the parties of the Right poured 
scorn on such suggestions, but propaganda on these lines, 
reinforced by the German pact with Russia, had more success 
with extremists of the Left, and ugly stories of sabotage went 
round during the ‘ false lull.’ 

Nor was there that confidence in the leaders, political and 
military, which is so desirable in wartime. Most of the former 
unfortunately had a ‘ past,’ and, though the Press was tamed 
to eulogy, mistrust remained. As for the High Command, 
the general feeling was that this had been chosen with an eye 
rather to political dependability (the Left was obsessed by 
fears of a military dictatorship after the war—fears that, 
owing paradoxically to defeat, have now been realised) than 
to competence in the field. If Weygand, for instance, had 
been placed in supreme command from the start, it is most 
unlikely that, even had things gone badly, he would have 
behaved as actually he did when called in at the eleventh 
hour. As it was, the French public (and with them the 
Army) was prepared to give the High Command the benefit 
of the doubt, but there was little of the confident enthusiasm 
evoked in the last war by leaders such as ‘ Papa Joffre’ or Foch. 
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That winter of suspense was a hard winter in many ways, 
as M. Giraudoux, in one of his ablest speeches, pointed out. 
Rumour was busy and the long evenings were spent in listen- 
ing to heartening or insidious voices on the wireless—a douche 
écossaise for morale. The Finnish drama bought a brief 
appeasement, but, once the curtain fell on its last, tragic act, 
the old dissensions broke out again. The Norwegian 
adventure raised hopes, but the meagreness of the news gave 
a fair field to sceptics, and finally the doubting Thomases had 
the morose satisfaction of proclaiming ‘I told you so!’ 
When, finally, the storm broke, most of the public had formed 
the unhealthy habit of trying to read between the lines of the 
communiqués and believing the worst on principle. The 
one bright spot in those dark days was the triumph of the 
R.A.F. ; even the gloomiest prophite de malbeur brightened up 
when they were mentioned. The Lion has Wings roused 
frenzies of enthusiasm, and such epithets as formidables, 
épatants, prodigieux were lavished on our airmen. 

Meanwhile, however, the roads were packed with refugees 
—Dautch, Belgian and French—pouring southwards, bringing 
with them an atmosphere of despondency and suspicion. 
Some of them were certainly enemy agents deliberately 
poisoning the minds of the French population with whom 
they mingled; but even ‘genuine’ refugees tended to 
undermine morale. Many of these poor people had lost 
everything—homes, families and friends—and (I speak from 
bitter personal experience) such disaster induces a pessimistic 
mood that its victim, when he regains his saner self, is the 
first to deplore. 

Even so the French fighting spirit might have ‘seen it 
through ’ had it kept its old resilience, the indefeasibility that 
persisted during the darkest hours of the Great War. But 
ten years of misgovernment, intrigue and social unrest had 
dulled the patriotic sentiment. In the clash of domestic 
antipathies the safety of the republic had been disregarded ; 
utopia-mongers had fogged the vital issue. ‘ Beware,’ a 
friend of mine remarked in the course of one of those heated 
political discussions which were in vogue during the ‘ lull ’— 
‘Beware of those who clamour for a better world. They 
have an axe to grind, and probably intend to use it on your 
neck!’ Such cynicism, needless to say, revolted us at the 
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time; in retrospect, however, one is not so sure. Reading 
the letters addressed by eager correspondents to our news- 
papers to-day, one wonders if they would not do better to 
refrain from stirring up controversial hornets’ nests and 
airing ill-timed, if pious, aspirations. 

It is a mean and pettifogging patriotism that strikes a 
bargain, needing the stimulus of promised gain, whether of a 
material or an ideal order, to keep its energy at fighting-point. 
Salus reipublice suprema lex, and more is at stake to-day than 
the triumph of an ideology ; we are fighting for our national 
existence. We are often told that ‘ politics’ was the cause of 
the French débacle; this is true only if we include in the 
word ‘ politics’ a number of activities legitimate and even 
praiseworthy in peace-time—utopia-building and the contro- 
versies of social reformers. Nothing could be more disastrous 
than an attempt by any class of the nation, or any group of 
enthusiasts, to take advantage of the present crisis for 
enforcing their ideals. For, though as long as they keep to 
generalities and vaguely melioristic phrases there may seem 
to be a certain unanimity between idealists, once the reformer 
begins to specify his programme, the gulf between the rival 
schools becomes apparent and the nation divided against 
itself. In time of war such conscientious exploitation of the 
national peril is far more dangerous than any pacifist crusade. 
It paves the way for enemy propaganda; for the National- 
Socialist method is, as the French discovered to their cost, 
jouer sur les deux tableaux—flaunting their socialist (“ classless 
society ”) doctrine for the seduction of the Left Wing and 
their nationalism for that of the ‘ reactionaries.’ For anyone 
who, like the writer, had a close-up view of the social 
scene in France during the last decade, and especially of those 
tragic days of May and June, the lesson seems inevitable : 
that ‘ for the duration’ ideologies, utopia-planning and the 
controversy these involve should be kept in abeyance, or, 
if this is asking too much of our enthusiasts, that they should 
be strictly rationed till such time as the tide is flowing strongly 
in our favour and victory close in sight. 


Stuart GILBERT. 
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THE lament for the vanished world of childhood has often 
peen expressed, though rarely with such charm as in Elia’s 
retrospective essay on his first play. For the adult theatre- 
goer, ‘ the same things were there materially, but the emblem, 
the reference, was gone.’ It has been brought home to me 
lately that this process which has taken the magic out of the 
material toys of childhood, has operated in the same way on 
the intellectual toys of those of us who were adolescent 
when the century was young. We remember the special 
emotional colouring of ‘advanced religious thought,’ the 
thrill with which we heard that the Churches had distorted 
the message of Christ for nineteen centuries until enlightened 
men in our own day had discovered the true and hidden 
Christianity. It was very simple. Instead of accepting the 
Bible in an uncritical way it was necessary to accept ‘ the 
findings of modern historical criticism’ without worrying 
one’s head whether they contradicted each other or inquiring 
too curiously what the word ‘ findings’ might mean in this 
connection. Christianity was ‘the simple teaching of the 
C.rpenter of Nazareth,’ and nineteen centuries of thought 
and struggle were written off as something a good deal worse 
than a waste of time. —Those who performed this feat were 
generally described as ‘ courageous,’ though it was difficult 
even then to see in what sense the adjective was justified. 
Subsequently we recognised that it meant very much what 
the Duke of Wellington did in claiming to speak French 
avec beaucoup de courage. Besides this new theology produced 
by the union of simplicity with the complexities of ‘ science 
and modern criticism,’ there was the joy of being a scientific 
socialist. Real science, even in the modest form of ‘ stinks,’ 
was difficult and very liable to be disappointing, but there 
was all the emotional satisfaction without the discipline in 
being able to summarise human history and predict its future 
85 
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in a scheme which started with protoplasm but began to be 
significant only in the last century with Marx and Darwin. 
Human development up to the mid-nineteenth century was 
the product of unconscious forces, but now man (‘the 
master of things ”) had achieved self-consciousness. He was 
to guide his own destiny. A few of us knew all this, and it 
would have been hard, even if we had tried, to suppress a 
feeling of superiority. ‘ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
but to be young was very heaven.’ 

But the critical spirit will not be suppressed even if one 
is called to be a modern thinker, and awkward questions 
began to suggest themselves. One had not left the ‘ inquiry 
room’ at the modernist revival meeting very long before 
the simple gospel began to resolve itself into a series of pro- 
positions to be analysed and compared with each other. 
To begin with, there were two outstanding data. One was 
the story of Jesus of Nazareth and His times as recorded in 
the scriptural records. The other was the history of what is 
called organised Christianity going back through centuries 
of controversy to patristic and apostolic days. Two intel- 
ligible views were possible of the relation between them. 
One could hold that Jesus had, in the words attributed to 
Him in the Gospels, founded a Church, and that while its 
members had all the faults inseparable from humanity, He 
had remained with it and would do so until the consummation 
of the ages, and that the gates of hell had not prevailed and 
would not prevail against it. Alternatively, the history of 
Christian thought might be taken as that of an early and 
increasing departure from the words of the Galilean Teacher, 
whose message had been buried in ‘ theological accretions ’ 
from which it needed to be rescued. 

This is not the place, even if I were capable of doing it, 
to explain my own reasons for accepting the first of these 
interpretations, but it became apparent to me that, even if I 
rejected it, there were insuperable difficulties in the way of 
accepting the liberal protestant version of the second. To 
begin with, I found that its professors did not take as their 
starting-point the only records we have of what Jesus said 
and did. They rejected quite a good deal of the report, not 
on any objective evidence, but because of their inability to 
reconcile it with their notion of what the teacher had, or 
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should have, meant to teach. A good deal of the remainder 
was dismissed as the product of the distant time and special 
conditions in which He lived. What was left appeared to 
be very much what a great many other people had said before 
and since. There was in fact an enormous disproportion 
between this skeleton of ethical teaching and the influence of 
Christianity in the world. And that was not merely my own 
verdict. I soon found that it was the conclusion drawn by 
the great majority of my contemporaries. For every one who 
continued to go to church and call himself a Christian, there 
were a great number who, however desirous they might be of 
living the good life, saw no more reason for professing and 
calling themselves Christian, than for adopting the title of 
Confucian, or follower of Socrates, or Spencerian. It was 
assumed that this ‘liberal Christianity’ was ‘the faith of 
to-morrow,’ but in fact the public turned from it. The most 
that more masculine thinkers would concede was that it 
might be ‘a feather-bed for a falling Christian,’ or, to vary 
the metaphor, a lever with which to undermine supernatural 
religion. I had grasped enough of scientific method to know 
that, leaving aside all questions of inspiration, this way of 
constructing a theology was at variance with the procedure 
of science. A theory must take in ali the facts, and show that 
the apparent contradictions are not really contradictory. 
Liberal theology rejects all data that will incommode the 
theory. It seemed to me more than a quarter of a century 
ago that, except as a destructive influence, what is called 
‘liberal Christianity ’ had no future. Facts have not contra- 
dicted me. 

And now, like a ghost from the early days of the century, 
I find on my desk a book on The Betrayal of Christ by the 
Churches It is by Mr. Middleton Murry, who, so his pub- 
lisher tells me, ‘ has advanced into the front rank of modern 
thinkers.’ ‘ Modern thinker’ may be taken as a term of art, 
and neither the adjective nor the substantive should be pressed 
too hard. I had already seen Mr. Murry ‘ having a good cry’ 
in his book The Defence of Democracy, and hoped it would do 
him good. Apparently it has not. The publisher, deter- 
mined to recapture the first fine careless rapture of liberal 
theologising, tells me that the major causes of the deplorable 
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state of Christendom to-day are ‘fearlessly exposed.’ One 
regrets that room was not found for the word ‘ unconven- 
tional,’ which used to be very well thought of in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. Mutty’s book, as might be expected, differs in detail 
from those that delighted my adolescence. Pacifism plays a 
larger part to-day than it did when ‘ the war’ meant the small 
and rather inglorious affair in South Africa. His thesis falls 
naturally into two parts. One contains assertions which 
might have been made substantially in their present form 
any time in the last 100 years, the other what may be called 
topical criticism. What is meant by the betrayal of Christ 
by the Churches? ‘That their members have committed 
many infidelities individually and collectively is true and was 
to be expected. The Prince of the Apostles denied his 
Master. Mr. Murry means something more than that. He 
means that Christianity is a radical departure from the 
teaching of Jesus and that it is necessary to start again. Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, reviewing his book in The New Statesman 
and Nation, agrees with him. Mr. Martin knows that he is 
not a Christian, but he thinks that Mr. Murry is. ‘ Mr. 
Murry’s conclusion, I think, is correct. The Christian in this 
situation will find himself in a small group with like-minded 
persons, building as early Christians did, a Church...’ 
It is not clear what the like-mindedness amounts to. Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, who expressly repudiates Christianity and 
declares himself ‘a follower of Socrates and a backslider at 
that,’ can hardly be one of the company, though it is not clear 
why he should not form a rival Socratic Society. 

Before we can join Mr. Middleton Murry’s ambitious new 
venture, we must examine his indictment of organised 
Christianity and ask ourselves by what standards he judges it. 
Here, all is confusion. A good part of the book is taken up 
with an appeal to ‘ the ordinary man,’ to whom the inevitable 
adjective ‘ simple’ is applied from time to time. We have 
our doubts whether Mr. Murty and ‘like-minded people’ 
are really either simple or ordinary, and these are in no way 
weakened when we find him ‘ deeply impressed,’ after three 
days of air war in London, ‘by the absence, in those who 
suffered most directly, of any desire for retaliation.” How 
close, we wonder, did he get to those who suffered most 
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directly ? But the common or ordinary man and the simple 
soul are Mr. Murry’s court of appeal. 


Nothing [he says] would more potently restore the Christian 
Church to a position of authority in the mind and soul of European 
man than a universal and withering denunciation of the insensate 
carnage by which he is now condemning himself to decades, if not 
centuries, of barbarism. The sick heart of mankind would leap to 
hear the voice of Christ. 


Is this piece of rhetoric in accordance with the facts ? Thete 
are a few clergymen and pastors who are talking like that, 
but what is evidence that the ‘sick heart of mankind’ is 
leaping ? Mr. Murry cannot have it both ways. He may 
persuade himself that his speculations are what the world 
ought to want, but palpably the world does not feel that way. 
It is quite accordant with the general confusion of this thesis 
that, after putting the ordinary man on the bench to judge 
the Churches, Mr. Murry remembers that he himself is an 
intellectual, and his contempt for the ordinary man and his 
emotions asserts itself. He tells us that when the Churches 
support a war it is 


very gratifying ; because ordinary people do have a pathetic desire 
to be assured that what they are doing is right, particularly when 
they have the feeling that what they are doing is wrong. 


Mr. Murry’s ‘ ordinary people ’ seem to my feeble intellect 
to be quite extraordinary. They have a pathetic desire to 
be told that they are doing right, but their hearts would leap 
if they were told the opposite. The second Mr. Murty, I 
suspect, is the true one. His real feeling for the common man 
is one of contempt, and that is one reason why he will not 
inaugurate a new Christian Church with the detached approval 
of Mr. Kingsley Martin. 

There is, of course, a good deal about the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in this book, as there was in The Defence of Democracy. 
This is not the place to examine at any length political extra- 
vagances which would give more satisfaction to Hitler than 
to anybody else. It is a large part of Mr. Murty’s indictment 
of the Churches that they do not teach his political opinions 
as the authentic teaching of Christ.  ‘ Christianity,’ he says, 
“should have made the Marxist criticism of capitalist society 
its own.’ Why? It is not obvious to us that a doubtful 
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economic theory propounded in the nineteenth century is a 
part of the Gospel which the disciples were bidden eighteen 
centuries earlier to preach to all creatures. Mr. Murry thinks 
it ‘ assuredly ’ a sin to ask Germany to accept responsibility 
for the damage done by her forces in a war that she provoked. 
It is not obvious, and we do not think it is true. This country 
is accused of having conjured up the demon of militarism in 
Germany. Who evoked it before 1914? Mr. Murry thinks 
it ‘ superficial ’ to say that Hitler chose war, for ‘ if Hitler had 
chosen the one alternative to feverish war-preparation, we 
should certainly have made war on him.’ We can only wonder 
helplessly in what world of his own creating Mr. Murry has 
been living since 1918. 

No field of study is immune from his invasion. He is 
inclined to interpret ‘the rapid disintegration of the Polish 
Army ’ in 1939 to ‘ the inherent weakness of a non-democratic 
conscript army.’ Enough has been quoted, I hope, to con- 
vince the reader that if the Churches decided that politics 
was their business, they would be ill-advised to choose Mr. 
Murty as a guide. 

Church history and theology can hardly be excluded from 
this study, and Mr. Kingsley Martin observes that ‘ Mr. 
Murry brings both knowledge and acumen to an historical 
sketch of the development of the Church.’ Does he? Apart 
from the plain mis-statement that ‘the great Aquinas was a 
Franciscan,’ it is a little difficult to see what he is driving at in 
his study of the mediaeval Church. His treatment of its 
attitude to vernacular versions of the Scriptures might have 
been copied from a Kensitite pamphlet, but would not be 
accepted by any Protestant scholar of standing as an adequate 
treatment of a difficult subject. 

What is Mr. Murry’s attitude towards those features of 
religious belief which have been part of the heritage of 
Christendom from the beginning? As usual it is confused. 
He thinks it ‘ not utterly inconceivable that a belief in the 
reality of a judgment after death may at some time return,’ 
though some of his writing implies that he considers it 
improbable. Mr. Murry himself appears to have recovered 
it, though if we interpret him rightly, it is as the result of 
experiments in spiritualism. ‘[hroughout the parts which 
deal with theology we find the usual arrogant assumption of 
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the modernist that those who disagree with him must be 
insincere. ‘Nor have I seen any convincing evidence,’ he 
says, ‘ that those who profess to believe in the supernatural 
authority of the institutional Church, believe in it much more 
than I do.’ 

The nature of belief is a matter of some complexity, and 
there is no evidence that Mr. Murry has even begun to con- 
sider it. He offers us the trite observation that if the men of 
the Middle Ages had believed in a life after death they would 
have behaved differently. It is not so simple as that. I 
remember seeing in a shop window in France, the ‘ pneumatic 
man’ of the Michelin tyre firm. At regular intervals he 
moved towards, and away from, the window. As he ap- 
proached the glass the crowd instinctively moved back. 
Did they believe he would fall through ? If conduct was the 
test of belief they did. In real life an act of reason can look 
very like an act of faith. 

Complacency, which we are all agreed to denounce in 
these days, is no attitude for a Christian, but if the Churches 
are to be improved it will not be by such petulant and ill- 
informed criticism, by such muddle-headed arguing, as Mr. 
Murry’s. Can he lay his hand on his heart and say he has 
done as much to retrieve the miseries of the world in which 
we live as an East End curate is doing every week ? And are 
the Churches hopelessly compliant and submissive? Is 
there no Christian witness in Germany ? I do not know how 
many priests, nuns, and pastors have been murdered for their 
faith in the last ten years, but I am sure they greatly out- 
number the ‘ intellectuals’ who have done anything more 
audacious than write books to belittle their martyrdom. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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A FREE FRENCHMAN SPEAKS 
(Continued) 


IV 


THE parliamentary Republic has been swept away by the 
storm : and no one attempts to deny that its slackness brought 
about the catastrophe. Its opponents, naturally enough, are 
now in the saddle, with the tacit complicity, if not the guid- 
ance, of the enemy. The faults of the Third Republic were 
too glaring for the nation not to accept, temporarily, the 
leadership of the men who had opposed the fallen régime. 
Later on I shall give some of the reasons why this acceptance 
will only be temporary. 

The new leaders, facing as they do the other way, will 
naturally wish to explain to the nation how false was its 
former ideal: and, in loading the democratic scapegoat with 
all the sins of Israel, they have all the cards in their hands. 
They are not likely to explain the distinction between demo- 
cracy and demagogy: blinded by anger, ambition or hate, 
they ate probably incapable of seeing it themselves. Whilst 
France is still under the anesthetic they will cut to the quick. 
They are forging chains that will deliver her bound hand and 
foot to the enemy. Already there is not one man in France 
who is free to protest, even to raise his voice. But there are 
still Frenchmen throughout the world who know that they 
translate the thought of millions of their fellow countrymen. 
These have the right to speak: they have proved that they 
set their country above all, because they have sacrificed all to 
her deliverance. 

The Pétain Government is, to me, eminently suspect. 
How is one to trust a Government that claims to accuse the 
past, and itself contains the most doubtful characters of that 
past, Laval, Marquet, Bergery, Chautemps, and their like, 
men cunning enough to turn their coats in time, and, being 
innocent of the sense of honour, with no very exact notion 
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of what one’s fatherland may mean? On the other hand, it 
is evident that many excellent Frenchmen, thoroughly anti- 
German, support the present Government of France. Their 
former leaders having deserted their post, they feel it their 
duty to stay at theirs. They have shepherded the distraught 
multitude lest they give themselves up to a despair that might 
be mortal. And these, when the great day of reckoning comes, 
will be judged only by their intentions. 

Yet, because I disavow the deeds of the present Govern- 
ment, it does not follow that I support or absolve the leaders 
of the last. To-day men cry Treason: but that is too easy 
a way out. Treason there may have been: I do not know. I 
do know that there was slackness, incompetence, cowardice, 
lack of patriotism, class hatred: and all this caused by the 
parties and the party leaders who lived by it. If there has 
been treason, it was bound to succeed: the ground was well 
prepared. Perhaps, after all, our former masters deluded 
themselves through sheer imbecility. It is only too plain 
that they were not eagles. 

Again, there may have been this same treason through 
imbecility on the part of our international pacifists of all 
shades of opinion. But if there was deliberate treachery on 
the part of the pro-Fascist Frenchmen, there was equally 
deliberate treachery on the part of those fire-eating anti- 
Fascists who were Communists. At the beginning of the war 
the Communist deputies were condemned because they 
applauded Russia for making her pact with Germany: in 
other words, for making war possible. The leaders took 
flight : such as were in the army deserted. Throughout the 
whole duration of hostilities the Communist Party never 
ceased to sabotage national defence in the factories, to 
clamour in the clandestine press for a degrading peace, and, 
in the army, to undermine the morale of the troops ; the best 
Fifth Column Hitler had in my unhappy country was the 
Communist organisation. 

In addition, I wish to put on record this fact. Among 
the French soldiers and sailors who found themselves in 
England at the signing of the Armistice, many chose to return 
to France rather than go on fighting. Now, I can testify 
that those who put most pressure upon their comrades to 
teturn and submit to Hitler were those who before the war 
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were loudest and fiercest in proclaiming their anti-Fascism. 
These same men, in political gatherings before the war, 
branded all such as were neither Communists nor Socialists 
as ‘ Hitlerites’ and ‘Fascists.’ To-day they are the first to 
lick the boots of Hitler or of Mussolini. 

Yet, after all, their attitude will only startle those who 
have not hitherto been led to observe the similarity of the 
two doctrines. Once again, extremes have met. Setting out 
from opposing concepts, they reach the same goal: the 
dictatorship of a single man, of a single party, the suppression 
of all individual liberties, all freedom of action, all freedom 
of thought. In Germany, too, the Communist Party was 
powerful, solidly organised. Hitler had only to get a new 
slogan to turn these militants into Nazis. It is nothing to 
marvel at: a change of masters makes small difference to a 
slave. 

Again, many decent Frenchmen went off who, to all 
seeming, should have stayed to fight the good fight : peasants, 
artisans, petits-bourgeois. I neither blame them nor acquit 
them. I understand them. They were typically representa- 
tive of that French middle-class which at every election 
brought to power and maintained in power the men of whom 
Ihave spoken. Their reasoning was simple. I can hear them 
yet. :—‘ Pétain would never do anything that was against 
the interests of France,’ . . . “One lot mobilised me. I go 
off. The next lot demobilisesme. Igohome.’.. . . Hitler 
can’t put everybody into a concentration camp. Somebody’s 
got to dig the ground.’ . , . ‘Maybe Hitler isn’t so bad as 
they said. Look how his own people like him and follow him.’ 
Above all, they chose to go back to France because they longed 
to see their families again, wei > eager to believe that they could 
take up again, anyhow in some measure, the easy-going small- 
town life they knew. They would not see that the surest way 
to draw persecution on themselves and their kin was to give 
themselves up, tied hand and foot, to the Germans. One 
day, these men will understand, and they will be with us. 

And lastly, there are the Frenchmen who stayed: the 
Frenchmen who made good their escape and who are arriving 
in England to go on with the fight, and others, thousands and 
thousands of them, who would have come if they could. 
Each man of these volunteers knows a dozen and more of 
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his friends who would have done as he did. One man has 
arisen to rally our scattered ranks, given us the chance to 
remain soldiers of France; provided arms and leaders. 
General de Gaulle has saved the honour of France, and the 
better sort of Frenchmen from despair. We shall follow him. 

But one thing I must put on record for my English 
friends: and if it is a personal opinion, I know that it is 
shared by the majority amongst us. Because we are rebels 
against the Pétain Government, let no one think that we are 
partisans of the men who have brought France to ruin. 
Speaking for myself, if I thought I was fighting so that this 
or that public figure might come again to power after the 
war, I would sooner have myself naturalised a Hottentot. 

We are plain patriotic Frenchmen, who set our country 
before our interest, our families, or our lives. We are the 
last free Frenchmen, men who have set their hearts on saving 
the honour of France, thereby to justify her resurrection. 

We are not the France of yesterday, we are not the France 
of to-day : we are the France of to-morrow. 


V 


I have written above that the errors of France are explained 
by the fact that her people had relapsed into political child- 
hood. I had occasion before the war to say the same thing 
to certain of my friends: it did not fail to rouse angry pro- 
tests. ‘What! I thought the French nation childish, when 
it had come of age in 1789? If such were my view, I must 
inevitably end by believing that the people, incapable of 
governing itself, must be governed. I was either a reactionary 
or a partisan of some kind of dictatorship.’ 

It is a superficial conclusion. I am indeed a partisan of 
the part to be played in human society by its ¢é/ite, that is, 
the intellectual é/te : but I maintain that the influence of such 
an aristocracy—which, moreover, has its members in every 
class and setting—can come to fruition only in a democracy. 
It is a plain case of natural selection. In the ideal democracy, 
desert alone gives power, and that power is acknowledged 
by all. 

: In a dictatorship, on the contrary, power is not in the 
hands of this natural aristocracy, free to recruit its forces and 
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renew itself, its ranks open to all citizens. It is often the booty 
of the most perverse, violent and unscrupulous spirits. The 
true aristocracy is tamed or reduced to silence, and power 
based on force and not on desert knows only the relation of 
master to slave. 

I have already said that the natural aristocracy of the 
French people were in part responsible for their collapse. 
The point needs explanation and retrospect. 

I lay down as an accepted principle that the source of 
democracy is Christian civilisation. I have of set purpose 
used the word ‘ civilisation,’ not ‘ religion.’ This is not a 
theological treatise. And by Christian civilisation I mean 
that way of living, feeling, thinking, common to all the 
western nations since Christianity first took root among them. 
That civilisation has passed through various stages, and 
there have been divergences among the various peoples who 
have received it. But the manner of accepting, enduring 
and dominating life remained the same among them all, and 
created a community of life and ideals extraordinary in an 
epoch when the various peoples were much less interwoven 
than they are to-day. To this community men gave the 
characteristic name of Christendom. 

Outside Christendom the world was ignorant of the 
principles of liberty, equality, fraternity. It is continually 
forgotten that the so-called democracies of the Greek cities 
and of the Roman republic were based on the subterranean 
world of a vast slave population. Alone in history, Chris- 
tianity insisted on the equality of all men, and in consequence 
demanded the liberty of the individual. This civilisation 
alore laid down the ultimate law, ‘Love one another.’ 
That these principles have not yet succeeded in dominating 
the world, that they have to submit, above all in politics, to a 
slow evolution towards maturity, does not prove that they 
ate false. This slowness, these obstacles, the struggle of 
to-day, does but prove how unhappy a creature is man, who 
must with so much pain come at the truth. 

Nevertheless, democratic truth had made headway, down 
to our own time. And, observing its progress, an odd fact 
leaps to the eye: the varying fashion in which the democratic 
ideal has shaped itself in the several countries of Europe, 
according as to whether they were Catholic or Protestant. 
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I say ‘of Europe,’ for democracy in America has not 
developed, but has been created out of existing fragments. 

In the Scandinavian States, in England, and in Switzer- 
land, democratic sentiment has matured in the normal way 
of things. It has been able to develop into a kind of national 
socialism without shaking the foundations of the State, 
levelling the Throne, giving battle to religion. It has been 
far otherwise in Catholic countries. The Revolution of 1789 
was violent in the extreme: it was the rising of the Third 
Estate in complete revolt against the other twc constituents 
of the nation, the nobility and the clergy. It led to the fall 
of the monarchy, the execution of the Sovereign and his 
nobles. It led also to religious persecution, the massacre of 
the priests, and the installation of a new and harsh-featured 
goddess, with the significant name of Reason. 

This first experiment in the government of the people by 
the people collapsed, precisely because it was a reaction 
rather than an attempt at construction. It demolished the 
past without realising that it was destroying its own founda- 
tions: that it should have been the sequel of that past, and 
not a breach with it. Throughout the nineteenth century 
the disappointed people of France tried in turn all forms of 
government. They had in succession the Consulate, the 
First Empire, the return of the Bourbon kings, an attempt 
at liberal monarchy under Louis-Philippe, the Second 
Republic, the return to the Empire, and finally the Third 
Republic. 

The Third Republic was launched under conservative 
colours. Marshal Macmahon, then at the head of the State, 
would gladly have yielded his place to a new monarch, even 
as they say to-day that Marshal Pétain, come to power in 
similar circumstances, shares the same dream. None the less, 
the trend of ideas went swiftly from Right to Left. More 
and more one extolled the principles of the Great Revolution. 
Like the First, and like the Second, the Third Republic was 
not slow to reveal itself atheist, sectarian, and with a grudge 
against religion. 

This characteristic of atheism has not been confined to 
the first democratic essays of France. Parliamentary Italy, 
before the advent of Fascism, was anti-religious in policy, 
with a bitterness which even the memory of the struggle 
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for the States of the Church does not explain. It is probable 
that this anti-Christian policy would have grown fiercer and 
have ended by levelling the throne itself, if Fascism had not 
intervened to reverse the order of values. It ré-established 
religious peace, but it destroyed liberty. In Portugal the 
advent of the Republic opened the era of religious persecu- 
tion, which only subsided when Dr. Salazar lopped the 
democratic system of some of its powers. Finally, a few 
years before the war, came the first democratic attempt in 
Spain. There, too, came the fall of a throne and the begin- 
ning of an era of violent religious persecution. In Spain, 
however, one must not lose sight of the réle played by the 
Soviet, fishing in troubled waters, endeavouring to trans- 
form an attempt at Republican democracy into a Soviet 
republic, and naturally enough fostering religious per- 


secution. 
Nowhere, it would seem, are Catholicism and democracy 


able to co-exist. It is true that the various States of South 
America are, on the whole, Catholic and democratic: but 
what distinguishes these countries from the Catholic States 
of Europe is that they have no history. It is, then, to history 
that one must look for the reason of this ill accord. 

Now in the Catholic monarchies religion was unhappily 
feudatory to the throne. It shared in its power, notably in 
France, where the clergy, under the old régime, formed a 
constituent body more powerful even than the nobility. 
The younger sons of the great houses entered the Church as 
now they take to banking, because it gave one a respectable 
position in society : and the consequent abuses were plain. 

It will be objected that the position was the same in 
Protestant countries. There, too, religion was the State 
religion : there, too, it had its share of power and patronage. 
Admitted. But the Protestant princes were skilled enough 
in statecraft not to oppose the emancipation of their peoples. 
In these countries democracy came to birth, and matured, 
under the egis of the kings. There was no clean cut with 
the past, but an adaptation to modern times. Religion in 
these countries, submissive to the kings, and finding, more- 
over, in these new ways of thought the application of Chris- 
tian ideals, had no reason to oppose this evolution. The 
people, finding no opposition to their political development 
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either from their kings or ministers of religion, had for their 
part no reason to fight or overthrow them. Thrones and 
pulpits remained standing. Better still, they served to guide 
the people in its first stumbling advance. They preserved 
legitimate tradition, and rightly, for a democracy is naturally 
an amateur in politics and has need of a hand on the rein, 
lest it collapse into anarchy. 

Unfortunately for themselves, as for their people, the 
Catholic princes had not the same statesmanlike intelligence, 
and the clergy followed them in error: even encouraged 
them in it. Nothing could resist the thrust of the people, 
as strong as a law of natural evolution. It swept away 
thrones and then set itself to attack the religion that had 
propped those thrones. In France the thinkers of this new- 
born democracy, the Encyclopedists, believed in all good 
faith that they had invented the democratic principle. How 
could they have attributed it to a Christianity which for them 
spelt Catholicism, since they had had to fight Catholicism 
before their principles could triumph ? 

So it befell, in the attempt of 1789. History repeated 
itself, for the same reason, a century later. A very little 
thing would have sufficed to prevent it, a thing completely 
normal: simply that the Catholics of France should have 
obeyed the Pope. Leo XIII had shown vision when, in a 
famous Encyclical addressed to French Catholics, he com- 
manded them to rally round the Republic. The Catholics 
were at that time much more numerous and more powerful 
than their opponents. The people, however they desired 
their liberty, remained profoundly attached to their faith. 
All that their natural leaders, noble or bourgeois, had to do 
was to make it plain that not only were they not opposed 
to a legitimate social evolution, but that they offered them- 
selves to guide it. The people would have followed them. 
We should have had a Catholic democracy in France, in 
which religion, in place of the fallen monarchy, would have 
played the essential réle of the guardian of tradition and of 
wise statesmanship. The Third Republic would have shown 
a very different face; it might not at this moment be lying 
dead, nor the fatherland in the power of the enemy. 

Unhappily, the most characteristic elements of the French 
nation abandoned their posts. Obstinate Royalists, Orleanists, 
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Imperialists, they sulked at the Republic. Rather than ‘ beg’ 
the suffrages of the electors, the nobility cloistered themselves 
in their chateaux, the bourgeoisie in their salons. The few, 
such as. the Comte de Mun, who came out to play their part, 
devout Catholics to a man, were berated as ‘ turncoats’ by 
their peers. A churchman, the Abbé Lemire, originator of 
the ‘ jardins-ouvriers,’ and deputy mayor of the crowded 
industrial city of Hazebrouk, was called a Socialist—at that 
time the worst insult. Another ecclesiastic, the Abbé Trochu, 
who revived the Christian democrat movement, found himself 
banned by his bishop from celebrating the divine office in 
any church. The Pope, however, granted him the right to 
say Mass in his own house. 

For these folk, destitute of all political sense, who identi- 
fied religion with the ancien régime, the Pope himself became 
an object of suspicion. They were incapable of understanding 
that the law of life is evolution, that whatever is static is 
already dead and doomed to rot. 

This criminal insolvency of the governing classes had 
the result foreseen by the Papacy. More and more did the 
elections give majorities to the new masters: small trades- 
men new-sprung from the peasant class, with all the defects 
of their background, and its qualities lost, proud of their 
success, but resentful at being scorned by their former 
masters: for the most part men of no more than primary 
education. Their forbears having had no part in the conduct 
of affairs in France in the past, they affected to condemn all 
that past, in bulk. The ancien régime was nothing but 
tyranny, the kings debauchees, France, in short, non-existent 
before 1789. The school books were revised accordingly. 

But now the ancien régime was dead, the Crown in shards. 
One solitary enemy still stood, dangerous because as yet 
all powerful among the mass of the people, the Catholicism 
which they called by a more concrete name: clericalism. 
With it the whole force of reaction was identified, and not, 
as we have seen, without reason. The famous Order of the 
Day went forth. ‘Clericalism: there is the enemy.’ 

The first result of this attitude was to eliminate from the 
new régime many sincere Catholics who had meant to rally 
to it. They were convinced that the new order of things was 
the natural enemy of religion, and fought it with the same 
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atdour as their adversaries fought Catholicism, believing it 
incompatible with democracy. 

If the people were to be given a democratic education, 
the new leaders judged it essential to root out religious 
sentiment. The passivity, to say the least, of the Catholics, 
with a few exceptions such as Louis Veuillot, assisted them 
in their task. The result was the legislation of 1904. Hence- 
forth there was no State religion. The Republic declared 
itself lay, which meant atheist. Education was neuter in 
theory, but the teachers received such a grounding in the 
Ecoles Normal that the children were in reality brought up 
in a definitely anti-religious atmosphere. In the communes 
of France before 1900 the schoolmaster and the curé were 
the twin mentors of the parish, and good friends. Hence- 
forth they were enemies. The Church was supposed to be 
subject to common law. In reality she was persecuted. 
The religious orders had to flee to foreign countries, the 
property of the clergy was stolen, the concordat broken. 
Under pretext of equality free citizens found themselves 
despoiled of their civic rights. Under pretext of liberty of 
thought the liberty of thinking freely was suppressed. To 
bring the Church to the common level was not enough. 
She has no need of the favours of any party. Let her but be 
left in full and entire freedom, and she will prevail. Hence 
what followed was good downright persecution. The crowd 
was taught that religion is ‘ the opium of the people.’ The 
people, above all in the towns, believed their masters with a 
ready faith, more especially since to obtain their favours 
one must make proof of one’s civic sense ; in other words, 
one’s anti-clericalism. This was the revolting epoch when 
the Ministry had in its files a docket for every official, stating 
whether or not he fulfilled his religious duties. If he did, his 
advancement was held up. 

A new mentality developed, little by little. The rising 
generation, with no religious principles, were the predestined 
prey of the demagogues. The decadence of the nation had 
begun: the opening of an era of facility and amorality. 
True, there were occasional halts in their course to the abyss. 
Men of character appeared at some dangerous hours. The 
greater part of the nation was still sound. The world recog- 
nised it at the time of the Great War, and again when the 
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conquest of the Colonial Empire was achieved, the abiding 
glory of the Third Republic. But once the dangerous hour 
was past the race to the abyss began again. The law of 
overbidding recoiled on its promoters. In the years imme- 
diately before the war the latter saw with terror the menace 
that rose against their sinecures, the blackmail of Communism. 
The menace was mortal. 

In fighting against the religious sentiment of the nation, 
democracy, begotten of religion, committed a crime against 
itself. ‘The government of citizens by themselves is the 
ideal government because it satisfies the just principles of 
equality and fraternity, and so safeguards the dignity of each 
individual. But it is also the most difficult system, because 
it demands the greatest uprightness in the greatest number, 
since all have their share of power. 

The question that confronts us then is this. If one 
destroys religious sentiment in an individual, does one 
develop his qualities of honour, loyalty, civic devotion, or 
not? ‘The answer is evident enough. Dishonesty alone can 
maintain that the religious sense does not raise mankind to 
a higher plane. To-day, as at the beginning, Christianity is 
synonymous with civilisation. It is true that a few individuals 
have had sufficient intelligence to discover for themselves 
the principles of righteousness and sufficient strength of will 
to carry them out to their own despite. But these are the 
exceptions that prove the rule. On the other hand, by virtue 
of religion instilled in childhood, the citizen becomes familiar 
from his earliest years with those principles which he is later 
to apply to the life of his city, or to his own. Left to him- 
self, he could not come at the bare idea of those conceptions 
which transfigure his life, which forbid him neither ambition 
nor fortune, but injustice only. The peasant at his prayers 
is not surprised to find himself convening familiarly with 
Divinity. From that sublime intercourse unfolds, uncon- 
sciously for him, consciously for others, the whole ennobling 
of his humble life. 

A saintly Frenchman, the Curé d’Ars, a peasant who 
spent his life among peasants, used to say, ‘ Close the church 
door in a village, and in twenty years’ time they’ll be wor- 
shipping beasts.’ Among the lesser folk, avarice, envy, 
laziness, hate: among the greater, egoism, ambition, greed 
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of gold, duplicity, pride: behold the beasts that France, 
eldest daughter of the Church, was on her knees to worship, 
because she had been taught to make mock of God. 

It is true that in these last years a reaction had set in. 
The younger generation had more of faith than their elders. 
In the great schools, devout Catholics were in the majority, 
and these proved themselves to be Catholic-Socialists, fol- 
lowing in this the counsels of the Vatican, counsels to which 
Léon Blum himself paid public homage from the tribune of 
the Chamber. Parallel with it there came into being a Chris- 
tian syndicalism that grew stronger every day. A kind of 
artisan-aristocracy was created in the ranks of the Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Catholique. One day France, left to herself, might 
have regained her equilibrium. Alas, it was too late. The 
foreign foe, divining the moment propitious, divining also 
that it might never be so again, intervened. 

The esprits forts who read these words will dismiss them 
as babble of the nursery. Are these the remedies that will 
save democracy, these old wives’ simples ? 

By your leave, gentlemen: the democracy of the future 
will be Christian, or will not be at all. The failure of a demo- 
cracy ‘ without God’ is only too evident, as much in the 
international field as in the social. From the latter point of 
view, has it not fully deserved from its adversaries the odious 
name of ‘ Plutocracy’? ‘The fight that’s on, like it or not, 
has a religious character. It opposes two mysticisms. The 
triumph of the one will be the death of the other for cen- 
turies. Our adversaries have their own faith, a blind faith 
in their cause. That -faith explains their toil and their 
successes. 

And we? What have we to oppose to theirs in this 
order of ideas? A people does not fight to defend a few 
safes. Say what you please, a people only fights to defend 
an ideal. Now, what has become of our ancient ideal of 
justice ? There is no shirking the fact that that ideal is dead 
in the majority of Frenchmen. We had come to accept a 
kind of modus vivendi that ensured the success of the least 
scrupulous, left them free to carve out a fine career for them- 
selves, amused the majority with details of crime and divorce, 
and drowned the French race in a puddle of mediocrity 
The living flame that, like the sacred fire of the Vestals, 
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should burn for ever on the altar of the fatherland, had gone 
out. No more ardour in France, no more great men, no mote 
saints. Nothing on the one hand but little bourgeois smug 
in their armchairs, on the other hand agitators envious and 
embittered, and both governed by narrow-minded officials, 
preoccupied with their salaries and pensions. Panache, that 
supremely French quality, had become ridiculous. France 
died of losing an ideal. 

But now? The heroic age begins anew. This epoch 
has its kin in the struggles of the Roman Empire with the 
barbarians, in the fierce centuries of the Wars of Religion. 
Let the barbarian triumph and the night of the Dark Ages 
falls on the world again. This is no question of the winning 
or losing of an ordinary war, but of carrying into captivity 
the mind of man. 

Hitler knows that the only good fighters are the men who 
have faith in their cause, if possible, a quasi-religious faith. 
To that end he has madeé of his partisans, if not indeed of all 
Germany, an Order. The national community of which he 


is the head has incontestably a religious character. The 
devotion of his followers has something of mysticism. 
Between him and the countries, Christian in nature and con- 
stitution, the fight is to the death. 

Our enemies are passionate for their cause. Let us be 
passionate for ours, so great and so fair. 

Our enemies believe in a man who knows only how to 
hate. Cannot we believe in One who knows only how to 
love ? 


JACQUES. 


[To be concluded.| 








